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PHILOSOPHY IN OUTLINE. 
BY W. T. HARRIS. 
Cuarter VIII. 
The True Infinite is Free Energy. 


§ 65. We have already discussed many of the aspects of Expe- 
rience, and have found three distinctions prevailing: (1) object, 
(2) environment, and (3) ground. Experience may be infinite as 
regards the multiplicity of objects which it may learn, or as re- 
gards the continuance of its observations, but there never can be 
an experience of any object that will contradict the logical con- 
ditions of experience. Whatever we may know in regard to the 
ground or logical conditions is necessarily true of all existence. 

§ 66. This threefold distinction may be found in the categories 
of thought. The first of these is Being. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to seize upon words, in any language, which have always the 
same consistent definition to all minds. Only technical terms or 
special symbols can be kept true to one definition. Any general 
word in the language will have one meaning to minds in the first 
stage of consciousness which considers only objects without rela- 


tions; another meaning to the second stage of consciousness which 
XVII—22 
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considers objects only in an environment of relations and depend- 
ence; a third meaning to the stage of consciousness that considers 
the logical conditions underlying both object and environment. 

§ 67. Being thus has three distinct aspects, according to the 
stage of consciousness which thinks it. But common to all the 
meanings or senses in which it is used it has the acceptation of a 
category of the greatest extent and least content of experience ; 
it applies to all objects of experience, but expresses none of the 
distinctions of one object from another. Technically, therefore, 
in philosophy, it may be employed to denote the category of the 
first stage of consciousness. The shallowest thinking is least able 
to discriminate distinctions and differences. The most immature 
mind thinks all objects as having being. All objects to it are co- 
ordinate and of equal validity in this respect. The moment we 
begin to observe relations, this co-ordination vanishes and we make 
the terms of experience unequal. This object depends upon that 
object in some respect, and therefore is not co-ordinate, but subor- 
dinate to it. This belongs to that, and is only a manifestation of 
that object’s energy or sphere of influence. Here we come to the 
categories of Essence and Cause. 

§ 68. Essence and Cause imply the second stage of conscious- 
ness, in that they express a dualism of object and environment. 
Essence is technically used to express the being on which another 
being depends. Cause expresses still more clearly the same thought 
of dependence. When we regard an object as modified through 
its environment, we think the energy which imparts the impulse 
as the essence and the moditication effected by it as the manifes- 
tation or phenomenon. 

§ 69. But, underlying the idea of Cause, as origination of influ- 
ence, there is the idea of self-activity, Cawsa suz, or personality, as 
the presupposition of all. These categories—being, essence, and 
personality—reveal to us again, therefore, the three stages of the 
development of consciousness. 

§ 70. Modern Natural Science sets up the doctrine of the cor- 
relation of forces and the “ persistence of force.” In the case of 
individual forces—heat, light, electricity, magnetism, attraction ot 
gravitation, and cohesion—there is finitude, each force manifest- 
ing itself only when in process of transition into another form of 
force. But there is a ground to all these forces, which is an energy. 
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The “ persistent force” is the energy of each force without the 
particular quality of each force. But it is that which originates 
each special force, and that which likewise causes it to lose its 
individuality and pass over into another force. The “ persistent 
force” is not a special force, like light, heat, etc., for the special 
forces are in a state of tension against each other, or are merely 
names for different stages of the same energy. The “ persist- 
ent force” is an energy that acts, not on another, but only on it- 
self. In all changes and loss of individuality on the part of par- 
ticular forces the “ persistent force” abides the same, continually 
emerging from its successive disguises under the mask of particu- 
lar forces. 

§ 71. Persistent force can not, like a special force, act on some- 
thing else, because it is the totality of all forces. All things are 
mere equilibria of forces, and hence things, too, are manifestations 
of the self-activity of “persistent force.” Thus natural science 
does not find itself able to avoid thinking self-activity as the 
ground of things and forces. Pure self-activity is mind or con- 
scious being. Any form of Knowing or consciousness differs from 
the relation that particular forces or particular things have to 
each other in the fact that Knowing is an activity which forms 
within itself its other by its own energy. A self-active has duality 
—the self as subject and the self as object. The self as subject is 
out of time and space. The Ego as Ego likewise transcends time 
and space. If it were in time it would change, and could not be 
the unity of the manifold in consciousness. So, too, were it in 
space it would be a multiplicity of points, each external to the 
rest, and hence without unity. The Ego, like the subject of self- 
activity, transcends time and space, and is therefore no mere ob- 
ject of nature. 

§ 72. The science of formal Logic states three laws of thought 
which correspond to these three stages of consciousness, although 
they may be looked upon as three statements of the same princi- 
ple. These are the so-called principles of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle. A 7s A, or an object is self-identical, is the 
formula for the principle of identity, and it is very clear that it 
expresses the point of view of the category of Being, or of the 
first stage of consciousness. It ignores all distinction, all rela- 
tion, and hence al] environment. 
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§ 73. The principle of contradiction states the environment ex- 
plicitly. Its formula is, Vot-A zs not cdentical with A, or it is 
impossible that the same thing can at once be and not be, or what 
is contradictory is unthinkable. Here we add in thought to the 
concept of A its contradictory, not-A. We distinguish them, but 
make one of them the limit of the other. We, moreover, assert 
mutual exclusion, and hence the finitude of both. Not-A is the 
formula for the relative or dependent, because it is expressed only 
in terms of something else—something else limited or negated. 
Change A, and you change the extent or compass of not-A. In 
the principle of identity the finitude of the object is not expressed, 
but in the principle of contradiction two mutually limiting spheres 
of being are defined. 

§ 74. The formula for the principle of Excluded Middle tells us 
that A either is or is not, or that of two mutual contradictories we 
can affirm existence of only one. This principle adds the concept 
of totality to that of identity and contradiction, and therefore re- 
lates to the idea of Ground or Logical condition, the third stage 
of consciousness. Looking upon the total sphere, we can reason 
from the existence or non-existence of a part to the existence or 
non-existence of the other parts. It is the principle of the dis- 
junctive judgment. 

§ 75. The principle of sufficient reason, which is added as a 
fourth law of thought to the three already named, if admitted to 
this rank of laws of thought, expresses not only a ground of 
knowledge, but also a ground of being. It means not only that 
we must have a ground for affirming the existence of any being, 
but that there must be a real ground or reason for the existence ot 
any being. Understood in this sense, it is the positive statement 
of the principle by which we cognize the logical condition under- 
lying object and environment. “ Excluded Middle” is the negative 
statement of this principle, while “ Sufficient Reason” is the posi- 
tive statement of it. The former states that “either, or” is true, 
while the latter states that the one is through the other, or that the 
totality is one unity. By it we perceive the necessity of Causa sui, 
or self-activity, as the sufficient reason for any causal action what- 
ever. By it we affirm the truth that all being is grounded in 
energy, or that dynamic existence is the basis of static existence. 


1(. C. Everett’s “Science of Thought,”’ p. 236. 
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§ 76. We observe in these principles the importance of the idea 
of the negative as the basis of the idea of relation. We can call 
the second stage of consciousness the negative stage, because it 
makes so much of the relative. The environment is the negative 
of the object, and its formula is not-A. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance in philosophy to recognize the negative in all forms that it 
assumes. It is the principle of limit, of specialty and particularity, 
hence of all distinction and difference ; it is likewise the principle 
of all contrariety, and hence of essence, force, cause, potentiality, 
and substance. What is most wonderful is that it is the principle 
of life and thinking, only that in these realms it appears as self- 
related. It sounds absurd, or at least pedantic, to hear one speak 
of self-negativity as the principle of mind. But really there is no 
insight possible into self-activity, and the logical conditions of 
experience, without some recognition of the self-negative. Self- 
distinction, as self-negation, is also affirmative, because it is identity 
as well as distinction. 

§ 77. We must see that the categories of experience and the 
world are not based on Being, or even on Essence, but that being 
and essence are based on this negative process of self-relation 
which we recognize as pure energy, Causa sui, or personality. 
This alone is the root of individuality, independence, and free- 
dom. The idea of God is the unfolding of its complete, posi- 
tive import. 

§ 78. The true Infinite is Freedom. An infinite is defined as 
that which is its own other or environment. But if this separation 
of self from environment is static or passive, the unity is imperfect, 
and must be supplemented by another. Space is supplemented 
by Time, because its unity is imperfect, a unity in kind, or species, 
of all parts of space, but not a unity of energy in which each part 
is the whole. 

§ 79. In Freedom the self is its own other or environment, in- 
finitely continued or affirmed by itself. Its other, too, is activity 
or energy, and is free, and hence infinite. Therefore it exists for 
itself. But a part of space, although continued by its environ- 
ment, exists not for itself, but for the unity of all space, which 
alone is infinite. Space is infinite, but it does not consist of 
parts that are also self-existent and infinite. Hence the unity of 
all space is not perfect, as before stated. 
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Cuapter IX. 
Freedom, Fate, Individuality. 


§ 80. The problems of philosophy are perennial. Each indi- 
vidual must solve them for himself when he comes to the age of 
reflection. No number of philosophers can ever “settle” philo- 
sophic questions so that it will not be necessary for each individual 
to think out solutions for himself. Questions of mere fact in 
nature can be “ settled ” by investigation, so that a mere statement 
suffices to convey the result to a schoolboy. But it is not possible 
to “settle” matters of insight just as we settle matters of fact. A 
truth that requires for its comprehension a certain degree of cult- 
ured power of thought cannot by any possibility be taught as a 
matter of fact to a youth who has not yet arrived at the neces- 
sary stage of thinking. 

§ 81. We recognize this quite readily in the acquirement of 
mathematical truth. Such truth cannot be conveyed to minds 
that will not or cannot grasp the elementary conceptions and make 
the combinations necessary. Only by intellectual energy can 
those truths be seen, and even mathematics has not “ settled ” any- 
thing for people who have no insight into its demonstrations. 
Philosophie knowing is knowing of presuppositions of existence— 
a knowing of logical conditions of being and experience. It is 
therefore a special kind of knowing that arises from reflection. 
These logical conditions of existence are invisible to the one who 
does not specially reflect upon them. When one sees them at all 
he sees that they are necessary elements of experience. It is a 
third stage of knowing, this knowing of logical presuppositions, 
and its insights cannot be seen from the first or second stage of 
knowing. ‘Truths that are “settled” in philosophy may yet seem 
to be impossibilities to the one whose intellectual view is on the 
second stage of knowing. 

§ 82. The truth of freedom or free-will cannot be seen from the 
second stage of knowing, which gets no farther in its conscious- 
ness than the thought of environment. To it, therefore, Fate is. 
the highest principle. Again, to the first stage of knowing, what 
seems very clear to the second stage may be a dark enigma. The 
idea of fate is to it inconceivable, because it does not think objects 
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as in a state of relativity to their environment. Although all ex- 
perience contains the three elements already pointed out—object, 
environment, and logical presupposition—yet the first stage of 
knowing is distinctly conscious only of the object ; the second stage 
notes chiefly the environment, and thinks things as conditioned by 
necessary relations of dependence, while the third stage of know- 
ing looks especially to the logical presupposition. 

§ 83. Notwithstanding these radically different views of the 
world and its existences, it is not difficult to pass from a lower 
stage toahigher. Any one, whose point of view is so elementary 
as to include the immediate object as the most essential item, may 
be led up to the insight that the environment is most essential by 
calling his attention, step by step, to the essential relations which 
condition the existence of the object. He will soon come to see 
that the object depends on the environment. and will concede that 
the totality of conditions makes that object to be what it is, and 
prevents it from being anything else. This is the standpoint 
of fate: External constraint in the form of the “totality of 
conditions” environs all objects in the world, and makes them 
to be what they are. Any one habituated to observe the essen- 
tial relations or environment of an objectgwill adopt this as a 
final principle until he gets the third point of view—that of 
totality. The underlying logical condition, which is presupposed 
both by the object and its environment, is not a dependent being, 
nor a mere correlative of dependence. It is a totality, and self- 
determined. 

§ 84. The conviction held by those in the first stage of knowing 
is that objects all possess self-existence in their immediateness, and 
that all relations are accidental and not essential. The conviction 
of those in the second stage is the relativity of all existence, and 
the omnipotence of fate. The third stage of knowing is the con- 
templation of the form of totality, which, being self-determined, 
is free. Its utterance therefore is: All beings are free beings, or 
else parts or products of free being. 

§ 85. In the previous chapters of this outline we have consid- 
ered Time and Space as grounds of existence of material things. 
We have considered the principle of Causality as the form in 
which all experience is rendered possible. Looking at its presup- 
position, we have seen that self-activity, or Causa sui, alone makes 
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possible any and all influence of one thing upon another. There 
must be self-separation of energy or influence as a condition of its 
transference from the environment to the object, or from any one 
object to another. This self-separation, or self-activity, is the basis 
of causality, and hence the basis of all things and phenomena in 
the world. 

§ 86. Self-activity is freedom. Dependence on another and 
passive recipiency of influences from without signify fate and 
necessity. There can be no real individuality except in the form 
of self-activity or self-determination. That which belongs to some- 
thing else, and exists through the activity of that other being, is 
only a manifestation or phenomenon. All that it is reveals the 
nature of the energy of that other. With only the idea of fate 
or external constraint, and no consciousness of self-activity as the 
ultimate presupposition, the mind is obliged to deny individuality 
even to human beings, and to regard all beings as phenomena. 
Phenomena are syntheses of effects, manifestations of energy, or 
influence, that has originated in some source lying beyond the 
sphere of manifestation. But just as the thought of influence or 
causality involves self-separation or self-activity, so, as a matter of 
course, every special instance of it has the same implication. A 
phenomenon as a manifestation posits or presupposes the exist- 
ence of the pure energy or self-activity whose manifestation it is. 
Dependence, or any form of essential relation, presupposes self- 
existence as that on which the object depends and as that whose 
energy it manifests, 

§ 87. It is impossible, therefore, to think fate or external ne- 
cessity as a finality, or, in fact, as existing, except as a result of 
freedom. “All things are necessitated by the totality of condi- 
tions ” is the principle of fate; but its logical condition or presup- 
position is that the totality of conditions is self-conditioned. If 
the totality of conditions contains energy, that energy must be 
self-determining or free. 

$88. Necessity or fate presupposes freedom as its ground or 
condition. Hence, if there is anything there is individuality. 
But whether we shall find many individuals in the world, or 
whether the world as a totality forms only one individual, is not 
evident from this principle alone. Being assured of the necessary 
existence of individuality or free self-determination as the form of 
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all totalities,’ we may now look for individualities that shall cor- 
respond to its definition. But with the principle of fate as a final- 
ity we should be obliged to deny freedom to all individualities, 
and explain persons as somehow products of fate. * 

§ 89. The fundamental truth is that the first principle is free, 
and that whatever is a totality* is free. It is clear that the first 
principle can reveal or manifest itself only in free beings. It 
would follow, too, that creation exists for the development or evo- 
lution of free beings, and that free beings can exist in a state of 
development. 

§ 90. There is change; change implies that what is real does not 
cover all the possibilities of being. Water, for example, is liquid at 
this moment ; at another moment it may be solid, as ice ; or an elas- 
tic fluid, as steam. It is only one of these states at a time; one state 
is real and the other two are potential. Were it possible to regard 
the total existence of water as exhausted in these three states, we 
might say that water is only one third real at any given instant 
of time. Were all possibilities or potentialities real at the same 
instant, there could be no change. Here we arrive at the concep- 
tion of actuality or total being, including all potentialities, whether 
real or otherwise.‘ 

One can get but little ways into the discussion of the great 
question of individuality without making this distinction between 
beings which are part real and part potential and those whose 
potentialities are all real. Self-activities are those which are all 
real; they are self-realizing beings. Their real side exists through 
their will. But it seems strange at first that there should be two 
kinds of self-activity—the one a perfect Creator, God, and the 


1 Totality as here used does not mean quantitative totality, but qualitative—i. e., inde- 
pendent being. 

* Rowland G. Hazard, in his book on “The Freedom of the Mind in Willing,” con- 
cludes that ‘every being that wills is a creative first cause.” He shows that self- 
activity is an essential presupposition of a conscious being possessing will. He has 
very acutely perceived that it is spontaneity or automatism that is denied by the fatal- 
ists, and that they ignore a most obvious fact of consciousness and observation. 

x * Totality, or independent whole. 

4It is important to get this thought, but it is not essential to describe it in the words 
I use. Aristotle uses for the idea here called “actuality” the words energy and en- 
telechy, and sometimes other expressions. Plato used the word idea, and Hegel used 
the words Wirklichkeit and Begriff. 
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other an imperfect self-realizing being. Actuality is individual, 
while reality may be only a phenomenal manifestation of an indi- 
viduality. The individuality, as self-active, exists as wholly real, 
and gives existence to a product of his will which forms a second 
sphere of reality. This second sphere of reality may be a progres- 
sive realization, and it is here that we have the distinction be- 
tween God and Man, God being perfect also in the second sphere 
of realization, while man is only progressively so. It is man’s 
vocation to make himself objective in asecond sphere of reality— 
the external world. When he has accomplished this, then he is 
both subject and object the same. 

$91. To this distinction of reality from actuality we may give 
other names, as, for example, phenomenon and substance. Phe- 
nomenon is the reality which is subject to change through the 
activity of the totality of the process. The phenomenon manifests 
the nature of the energy which makes the process, that energy be- 
ing always a self-activity. Substance is another name given to 
self-activity to express the phase of abiding and continuance that 
it has. 

§ 92. Freedom is the essential form of the total or self-activity 
because it is independent. But in its self-realization it makes a 
second sphere of reality, the products of its acts." In what we 
call the actual there is the entire potency which is manifested 
in the fragmentary realities not only in their creation, but also 
in their destruction. Hence it has been said, “ What is actual is 
rational,” because the actual is a process that annuls all partial 
realities. The more potentialities that are real the nearer is the 
existence to a true individuality. A being in which the entire 
circle of possibilities is realized is an actuality or energy and a 


1 It has been asserted by those who insist on thinking all under the form of a thing 
conditioned by its environment that the will is constrained by the strongest motive— 
that motives render freedom impossible. These fatalists, however, fail to notice the 
distinction between reality and potentiality, and do not consider that motives are 
potentialities and not realities. Only the mind can see a potentiality ; it creates the 
idea of it in itself. <A reality is not a motive—a motive is the conception of a desirable 
possibility. After creating the conception, the will may realize it by destroying some 
phase of reality by changing it into the conceived possibility. Here the mind creates 
the motive, and then creates its correspondent reality, and is thus doubly creative in- 
stead of a mere agent or transmitter of the causality of the motive to the deed. Were a 
motive to constrain the will, it would be a case of something that acted before it existed. 
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complete individuality. When but few of its potentialities are 
real, it possesses little individuality; for when new potentialities 
are realized the being is changed so much that it becomes an- 
other. A being with one of its potentialities real would be as 
unstable of individuality as a pyramid on its apex is unstable of 
position ; a being with all real would be immortal, though it were 
ever so undeveloped and lacking in education and culture. Be- 
fore actuality a being progresses through evolution in which its 
individualities are continually lost. After actuality, permanent 
individuality is attained, and it can progress only through self- 
determination, which shall make for itself a sphere of externality 
identical with its own actuality. In one sense we speak of the 
uncultured man (child or savage) as having unrealized potentiali- 
ties. These potentialities belong to his sphere of second reality, 
which he must create for himself. 


CHapTeR X. 


The World of Nature and Evolution. 


§ 93. We will now consider the orders of being in nature in the 
light of the idea of creation already developed. Science in our 
time interprets the phases of nature in the light of the principle 
of Evolution. In the “struggle for existence” one order develops 
into another. When we have seen how a species has arisen from 
a lower one, and how a higher has ascended from it in this strug- 
gle, we have explained it in the spirit of science in our day. Let 
us notice that this “ struggle for existence ” is a manifestation of 
self-determination. The adoption of this point of view marks the 
arrival at an epoch in which the orders of being will be seen as a 
progressive revelation of the divine.’ How does this idea of Evo- 
lution agree with the idea of creation as we have found it in con- 
sidering what follows from Self-activity as the First Principle ¢ 

§ 94. The self-active is self-determining and self-knowing, sub- 


1“ A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 


And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 
This is Emerson’s statement of the doctrine in 1836. 
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ject and object. But as object it is also self-knowing and self-de- 
termining. In this we can find as yet no necessity for creation of 
finite beings. The All-perfect knows Himself as all-perfect, and 
His knowing is creating, because will and knowing are one in the 
Absolute, and knowing Himself he creates what is self-knowing, 
self-willing, and hence pure self-activity like Himself a Creator. 
But the second self-activity, in knowing itself, knows its relation 
to the first—a relation of derivation, and, in knowing it, creates it. 
(See §§ 56 and 57.) 

§ 95. It is in this contemplation by the Second of His deriva- 
tion from the First that we tind the ground of creation of a world 
of finite beings. The Second knows himself as pure self-activity, 
but as having made Himself such from a state of mere passivity 
implied in derivation. The state of passivity has been transcended, 
must have been transcended, ever since the First came to self- 
knowledge. But as absolute self-knowledge is necessary in the 
first principle, the same has been attained by the second from all 
eternity. 

§ 96. Hence the passivity involved in a derivation from the 
First is only a logical presupposition, and not chronological. It 
being necessary that this logically prior state of passivity should 
be known by the Second Person in recognizing his derivation 
from the First, it follows that He creates a Third, not simply like 
Himself, but as eternally proceeding from the depths of passivity. 

§ 97. The perfect, which is a procession, is eternally perfect, but 
the passive is an ascending series of orders of being in a state of 
becoming—an evolution from passivity to self-activity. The be- 
coming or evolution has necessarily the form of time, because 
there are change and decay. It has the form of Space, because 
passivity involves externality or exclusion ; for it (passivity) arises 
only in what is self-active, but is its opposite, and hence excludes 
it. But as this Evolution is as eternal as the self-knowledge of the 
Second Person, the world in time and space is eternal, although 
of necessity its individuals exist only in a state of transition and 
loss of individuality. 

§ 98. Suns and planets have their youth and old age just as 
animais and plants. But just as sure as there is a realm of perish- 
able individuals the end of whose existence is evolution, just so 
sure there must be a realm of immortal individuals ascending out 
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of the lower realm of evolution and belonging to a realm wherein 
self-evolution or Education prevails.’ 

§ 99. Vanishing beings, such as belong to the realm of evolution, 
form together what may be called an ‘‘ Appearance,” or manifesta- 
tion of a process. The theory of Evolution interprets the history 
of the individuals by the law of the process which is that of the 
struggle for existence or the struggle for freedom and self-deter- 
mination. This struggle is the school of development of individu- 
ality. There is no individuality where there is no self-activity. 
Individuality rises higher in the scale as it approaches the form of 
knowledge and will. 

§ 100. A compendious survey shows us three orders of being: 
(a) inorganic nature, (4) life realized in plant and animal, (c) self- 
conscious intelligence realized in Man. 

§ 101. There are three principles in the first of these realms, 
progressively realized. The first is Mechanism, or externality 
which is void of an internal bond of unity—space and time, mere 
materiality, mere exclusion and impenetrability in so far as they 
appear in nature, characterize this realm of mechanism. 

§ 102. In so far as there appears dependence of one being on 
another we have a principle which attains its typical form in 
chemical unity. Each manifests another. Gravitation, even, is 
such a manifestation. One body attracted toward another at- 
tracts that other body in turn. Hence it gains weight and gives 
weight in turn. Jut in the chemical aspect of being each being 
shows some special relation to complementary beings with which 
it enters into combination in order to realize an ideal unity. An 
acid or a base, for example, has an ideal unity in a salt, and its 
combination with its opposite realizes this ideal unity. In so far 
as one being makes another the means by which it realizes itself 
there is a manifestation of teleology. 

§ 103. Teleology is the third phase of the inorganic, and points 
toward life as its presupposition. Life is that in which every 
part is alike the means and the end for all the other parts—such 
is Kant’s definition. Life manifests the phases of universal, par- 
ticular, and individual—in a process in which there are species 


1 Says Emerson: “It is a sufficient account of that appearance we call the world 
that God will teach a human mind.” 
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and individual, and self-determination is manifested. In the 
plant the species, only, manifests self-determination, each step 
being the evolution of a new individual out of the old one. But 
in animal life there come feeling and locomotion. On the scale 
of feeling there develops sense-perception as well as representa- 
tion in its two phases of recollection and fancy. 

When the animal progresses beyond recollection and fancy to 
generalization, he becomes immortal as an individual. 

§ 104. Evolution prevails in nature, but it is not evolution of 
the lower to the higher through the unaided might of the lower. 
There is no such unaided might of the lower. The lower order of 
being exists only in the process of evolution into the higher. It 
exists only in transitu, and its individuality is fleeting. The 
Divine Thought of eternal derivation and eternal annulment of 
derivation creates a world of finite beings existing not absolutely, 
but only in a process of evolution. Hence each thing has phe- 
nomenal existence, and not absolute existence; it is relative and 
dependent, and manifests its dependence by change. 

§ 105. If one conceives evolution even as growth of a living 
being, or, still higher, as the process of education of a conscious 
being, still the development does not take place unaided. Only 
the perfect or completely developed can exist in perfect indepen- 
dence. All growing individuals and all finite things exist because 
created and sustained by a Perfect Being. The question that has 
seemed insoluble is, How can a Perfect Being qreate an imperfect 
one, and for. what purpose would he create and sustain such a 
being? It is answered by showing that the second Divine Prin- 
ciple recognizes his relation to the First as a begotten, a derivation 
which, in so far as it involves passivity, He has eternally annulled, 
so that He is equal to the First by his own Might of Self-activity. 

§ 106. Creation is a free act, though necessary. It is not com- 
pelled by any external necessity. It is only a logical necessity, 
and not an external necessity. It is a logical necessity that the 
first principle should be Self-active or Self-determining, and hence 
free intelligence. But such logical necessity does not imply or 
involve fate or external constraint. This is a dialectic circle: 
(1) The First is necessarily free, (2) but is therefore necessitated 
and is not free; (3) hence not being free, it is not necessitated to 
be free, (4) and hence 7s free in spite of (2). (Zogical necessity 
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is spoken of in (1); fatalistic necessity in (2) and (3); (2) and (3) 
cancel each other and leave (1) or (4).) 


Cuarter XI, 


The World of Man and Immortality. 


§ 107. We come now to consider the question of the individual 
immortality of man in the light of the principles which we have 
discussed in the previous chapters. Our subject has two phases: 
First, we must inquire what are the conditions of immortality, 
nad what beings in the world, if any, possess such conditions. 
Secondly, we must consider the question in the light of the first 
principle of the world, as we have found it revealed as the supreme 
condition of existence and experience. 

§ 108. How is it possible that in this world of perishable beings 
there can exist an immortal and ever-progressing being? Without 
the personality of God it would be impossible, because an uncon- 
scious first principle would be incapable of producing conscious 
beings, or, if they were produced, it would overcome them as in- 
congruous and inharmonious elements in its world. It would 
finally draw all back into its image and reduce conscious indi- 
viduality to unconsciousness. In our investigation of the presup- 
positions of experience, we have found Causa swt, or self-activity, 
as the ultimate principle, and we find in the human intellect and 
will what is harmonious with that principle. Let us note that 
Science, in teaching the doctrine of evolution and that of the 
struggle for existence, favors the doctrine that intelligence and 
will are the surviving and permanent substance. For intelligence 
and will triumph in the struggle for existence, and prove them- 
selves the goal to which the creation moves. 

§ 109. Space and time and inorganic matter are pervaded by 
the principles of mechanism and chemism. Organic being, whether 
plant or animal, manifests self-activity in various degrees. 

§ 110. The plant possesses assimilation, or the nutritive process. 
It reacts on its environment. It is a real manifestation of indi- 
viduality. Perhaps one would say that the rock, or the waves, or 
the wind has individuality and reacts on its environment. Cer- 
tainly the plant possesses individuality in a less questionabie form. 
The action of water, air, and mineral dves not avail to assimilate 
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other substances into its own form. The plant takes up some 
portion of its environment into itself and stamps on it its own 
form, making it a vegetable cell, and adding it to its own struct- 
ure. It strives to become infinite by absorbing its environment 
into itself. But it cannot conquer al/ of its environment in this 
way; it would have to become some world-tree (Yggdrasil) to 
succeed in conquering all of its environment. The infinite, the 
absolute, the self-active, must be its own environment. 

§ 111. The plant form of existence cannot realize self-activity 
except to a limited degree. The portions of its environment which 
it takes up and assimilates, moreover, produce growth or expansion 
in space. This expansion implies separation of parts. The indi- 
viduality of plants is rather of the species than of the particular 
plant. The individuality is in transition, being manifested by the 
growth of new limbs, twigs, leaves, or fruit, sprouting out from the 
old as the first did from the earth. Because the plant is a con- 
stant transition from one individual to another it cannot manifest 
identity except in the species. 

§ 112. In the animal we have feeling and locomotion, and the 
unity is found in the particular animal as well as in the species. 
Feeling implies self-activity, not only in reaction on the environ- 
ment as in the case of nutrition, but in reproducing the impression 
made by the environment within the soul of the animal. Unless 
the animal reproduces for himself the limitation caused by the 
environment there is no perception. The reproduction is accom- 
panied by an unconscious judgment or inference that transfers the 
occasion of the feeling to an external world. Thus, time, space, 
and causality, function in feeling or sense-perception, but the sub- 
ject is unconscious of them. The animal sees, hears, tastes, smells, 
or touches the objects of his environment, unconscious that he 
does this by reproducing within himself the shocks made upon his 
senses by them. 

§ 113. This activity of reproduction (sense-perception) is only 
in the presence of the objects. But there is a higher order of re- 
production which is free trom the presence of impressions on the 
senses ; this is called representation, and is in two forms—(a) recol- 
lection of former perceptions, and (0) free fancy, in which the soul 
causes to arise within itself by limitation new combinations of 
perceptions recalled, or entirely new objects. Although the ac- 
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tivity of representation is a higher form of manifestation of indi- 
viduality, and seems to be quite free from time and place, because 
any former perception may be recalled at pleasure, yet it is still 
inadequate, because the object is a particular image, just as much 
as the perception of any particular object in the world. 

§ 114. The being which perceives or feels is a self-activity in a 
higher sense than is manifested in plant life, but it is not its own 
object in the forms of mere feeling, or sense-perception, or recollec- 
tion, or fancy. Individuality is persistence under. change, self- 
preservation in the presence of alien forces, and self-objectivity. 
It is self-determination, or free causal energy, Causa sui. To have 
as object a particular thing, therefore, is not to be conscious of 
individuality, either of one’s own or of another’s. An individuali- 
ty that does not exist for itself has no personal identity, and hence 
is indifferent to immortality. When the self-activity in reprodue- 
ing an impression perceives at the same time its own freedom or 
causal energy, then it becomes conscious of self. This takes place 
in the recognition of objects as belonging to classes or species. 
Here begins the immortality of the individual. Not before this, 
because the individual is and can be only a self-activity, and ean- 
not know himself except as generic. An individual that does not 
recognize individuality is not for itself, and its continuance of ex- 
istence is only for the species and not for its particular self. But 
with the recognition of species and genera there is the recognition 
of self as persistent, although, at first, only in the form of recog- 
nizing the objects of the world as being specimens of classes and 
genera. 

§ 115. Here begins immortality of the individual, with the rec- 
ognition of individuality in the form of species, and directly it 
manifests itself in the formation of language or the adoption of 
conventional signs to represent classes, processes, and species. If 
any of the higher animals shall be discovered to accompany the 
act of sense-perception by recognition of the objects as examples 
of classes, and to possess conventional means of expressing, not 
particular objects, but general processes and species, then it will 
become necessary to admit the immortality of such individual 
anima!s, 

§ 116. Above this first form of recognition of species the con- 


scious mind rises to the stage of reflection and the stage of in- 
XVII—23 
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sight. We have already discussed these stadia as (a) the percep- 
tion of objects, (b) their environment, and (c) their underlying 
presuppositions. It is only in this latter species of knowing that 
the soul comes to recognize itself in its true nature, and it cele- 
brates this fact first in religion as a knowledge of God as Creator 
and Redeemer of the world. 

§ 117. In our study of the idea of self-activity as the highest 
principle we found the explanation of the world and its destiny, 
and this explanation is the necessary complement to the psycho- 
logical investigation of the question of immortality. The Divine 
Self-activity in whom knowing and willing are identical, so that 
His knowing is at the same time a creating of His object, knows 
Himself, but this knowing does not create directly a world of 
finite beings. He knows only Himself and creates or begets His 
own likeness, a perfect being equal to himself, the Second Self- 
activity or Person. 

§ 118. The Second Person, equal in knowing and willing to the 
First, creates a Third equal to Himself, but also creates a world of 
finite creatures in a process of evolution. Because the Second 
knows his own derivation from the First, which is only a logical 
precondition and not an event in time antedating his perfection 
(for He is eternally-begotten), in knowing it he creates it, and it 
appears as a stream of creation rising in a scale of beings from 
pure passivity up to pure activity. 

§ 119. The inorganic nature, the plant, and the animal do not 
attain true individuality, but man does. Man makes his environ- 
ment into the image of his true self when he puts on the form of 
the divine Second Person, as the One who gives Himself freely to 
lift up imperfect beings. As that form is the elevation of the 
finite into participation with [limself, so man’s spiritual function 
is the realization of higher selves through institutions—the In- 
visible Church, which is formed of all the intelligent beings col- 
lected from all worlds in the universe. The social combination 
of man with man is thus the means of realizing the divine. 

§ 120. The principle of the absolute institution which we call 
the Invisible Church is called divine charity or love. It is the 
missionary spirit, or the spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others. This is the realization in man of the occupation of the 
Creator, and is, therefore, the eternal vocation of man. 
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§ 121. If man were not immortal there would be a break in the 
chain of beings that reaches from the pure external and passive up 
to the pure active, and hence the eternal elevation of the Second 
Person into equality with the First Person would be impossible, 
and, therefore, the First Person would not know Himself in the 
Second, and hence there would be no self-activity at all, and con- 
sequently, also, there would be no derivative or finite being. But 
this is impossible. The immortality of man and the necessity of 
intelligent beings on all worlds at some stage of their process is 
manifest from this. 

§ 122. The First divine knowing creates or begets the Second, 
and sees in it the world of evolution and also the Third divine 
unity of blessed spirits in the Invisible Church as the Holy Spirit. 
The creation of the world is the result of the knowing of the rela- 
tion of the Second to the First Person; and as all this is within 
the self-knowing of the First, its origin is called a “ double proces- 
sion.” It is not a genesis like that of the Second which is that of 
one person from another ; but a procession inasmuch as it proceeds 
from the free union of infinitely numerous blessed;spirits assuming 
the form of the divine life of the Second Person. 

§ 123. Let one remember that even our finite temporal institu- 
tions possess in some sort a Personality—deliberative and execu- 
tive functions. It could be said that the State possesses a higher 
personality than the individual citizen, for it is not subject to his 
vicissitudes of sleeping and waking, youth and old age, sex, ete. 
But the Invisible Church is the Perfect Archetype of Institutions, 
eternal in duration and infinite in extent, and complete and abso- 
lute in its personality. Space and matter exist only that worlds 
may become theatres for the birth and probation of souls. 

§ 124. The social life of man as it is realized in institutions— 
family, civil society, State, and especially in the Church—is his 
higher spiritual life. Were not human souls immortal as indi- 
viduals, however, there could be no perfection resulting from the 
creation of the World, and hence the Second Divine Person could 
not contemplate in creation ‘his own logical precondition of rising 
from passivity to pure activity; or, what is the same thing, He 
could not recognize His own derivation from the First; and this 
would involve also the impossibility of His own ascent to equality 
with the First ; and this, too, the impossibility of the perfect self- 
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knowledge or self-determination of the First; and this the denial 
of independent being, and of any being whatsoever. Again, if 
we apply the principle of creation—self-knowing of the Absolute 
is creating—we may say that a world of imperfect beings implies 
the self-recognition of passivity or derivation on the part of the 
Creator. If there were actual present passivity and derivation, 
He could not be a Creator by reason of imperfection which would 
appear as a separation of Will from Intellect, asin Man. But His 
logical precondition of derivation and passivity would imply a 
First Person. Again, these two would imply a perfect final cause 
or end for the creation of imperfect beings which could only be 
reached by the tuition and education of these into a perfect insti- 
tution possessing perfect personality, and through immortal life. 





THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE POLISH OF E, TRENTOWSKI (FROM THE FIRST VOLUME OF HIS 
“ Logic”) BY I. PODBIELSKI, 


( Concluded.) 
Remark II. 


We will devote here some space to the certitude of cognition 
and its immediateness. 

Truth and knowledge are the essence of God in Heaven, and 
likewise of the universe; so, too, they are the essence of man, the 
highest being on theearth. They unite in God and stand forth as 
the living God’s idea (motto). They unite also in man, and mani- 
fest themselves as cognition. Truth and knowledge in God is one, 
the same as truth and knowledge in man, because there can be 
neither two different truths nor two different knowledges. 

God’s living idea and man’s cognition in potentia are identi- 
cally the same, because cognition is both the divine breath within 
us and God’s living idea (notio). Since, then, man manifests his 
own truth and knowledge in his cognition, he makes all truth and 
knowledge a temporal expression in the word. When he expresses 
his own idea (notio) in his cognition, he gives utterance to the 
living idea (notio) of God himself. 
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When a man has learned to know himself, he knows God, he 
knows all the creation, because truth, knowledge, and God’s idea 
(notio) are everywhere the same. Cognition, therefore, this voice 
of truth, knowledge, and the living God’s idea (notzo), this voice 
of God himself in time, are immediately one. We, too, receive 
it from no external source; we draw it out with buckets, from no 
miraculous well; but developing what is innate within us—what 
lies in us and constitutes our being—we draw it out of ourselves, 
by our own activity. The true cognition, and such only is the 
free cognition, is not, if you wish for a precise expression, an 
acquired thing, but derived from ourselves. 

Potentia—that is, our ability, God’s breath in us—becomes actu- 
ality in the true cognition; our cognition in potentia becomes 
our cognition in actu. Cognition is essence, the very self hood 
unfolding itself into its own verbum, expressing its perception, its 
consciousness, and its selfhood. It is, if I may say so, the self- 
uttering immediateness of our God’s breath (notio) within us. If 
our cognition in general is immediate, then much more so must be 
the three sources of our cognition—the senses, reason, and mind. 

Some one will say here, perhaps: “I concede what you have 
said, if restricted to the case in which man recognizes himself. 
But if he make God, nature, or anything in general his object, 
does he recognize immediately ? Certainly, the object here is not 
in him, but out of him, and through this his cognition becomes 
mediate. Without the aid of an object, man would not attain to 
its cognition.” Even then we answer, man gets cognition imme- 
diately. Because truth, knowledge, and God’s idea (notio), or 
God’s word realized in an object, are not only different, but also 
identical with truth, knowledge, and God’s idea (notio), or God’s 
word in man. God has breathed into us His living idea (notio), 
aud thus all truth and knowledge. Whatsoever is in God, in 
nature and spirit, in the past, the present, and the future world, 
is in us already, before our birth. All our art consists in drawing 
out of ourselves, or in acquiring this great living idea of God (notéo). 
In acquiring the cognition .of the object, which lies outside us, in 
acquiring the cognition of God, nature, of all things, we get the 
cognition of ourselves too. As the cognition of ourselves is the 
cognition of all existence, so, reciprocally, the cognition of all 
existence is the cognition of ourselves. Besides, who could enter 
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into immediate contact with the external object if the selfhood 
could not? To look around anything, would it stead us to borrow 
the eyes of an angel or a devil? Could we think through the 
head of another ? 

If, then, all cognition is immediate, so much more immediate 
are its sources. 

Sense-perception lies dormant already in universal matter. It 
develops gradually, and comes into bloom finally in the animal, 
and more especially in the human senses. Sensuous contact with 
the thing of the external world is the same as contact with our 
own body. Sense is not merely our sense, but also the sense of 
the touched thing. Had it (potential sense) not been in this thing 
we could not touch it. If the sun had not been potentially in the 
pupil of our eye, we could not see the sun. If the sun were not 
outside us, it also would not be in us. In such cases the senses 
could not be the bond between the difference and indifference— 
between the empirical selfhood and the thing. This is God’s law, 
and the holy dogma: What is within us, that is also outside us, 
and vice versa. 

What we said of the senses is true of the comprehensive reason 
and of the comprehensive mind. Reason sleeps in the spirit of 
nature and awakes in man’s spirit; mind dreams in every verbum 
of God and comes to the manifestation in the human selfhood. 
This philosophical difference in indifference, or the union of our 
being with the beings of the universe and with God himself, is 
the cause why our cognition is immediateness, and can be only 
that. 

We are composed of body, spirit, and the soul, as St. Paul says 
also (I Thess., v, 23); or we are senses, reason, and mind. Body 
and spirit, senses and reason, are abstractions, but the soul or 
selfhood and the comprehensive mind are actuality. Therefore 
we obtain cognition, not by the body or the spirit, not by sense or 
reason, but always by our selfhood and comprehensive mind, and 
hence by our personality or immediately. The senses do not see, 
do not touch, but the selfhood, their substratum ; likewise reason 
does not think, but our selfhood thinks. Moreover, we do not 
say our body, or our senses touch; nor our spirit or our reason 
thinks ; but I touch, I think! And is it not the most manifest 
immediateness? We repeat, then, once more: if every cognition 
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is immediate, so much more its sources are immediate. For the 
reason that our selfhood acquires cognition neither by any miracu- 
lous rod, nor by any magic spectacles; nor by the divining wand 
discovering riches buried under the earth, but by itself or imme- 
diately ; therefore it is entirely certain that it possesses immediate 
cognition ; hence the infallibility or certitude of our cognition. 
The three sources of cognition are our inheritance ; each of them 
has immediate certitude for itself, and rests upor. the sure princi- 
pal judgment, impossible to be denied. Hence, there are three 
immediate certitudes of cognition. To enter upon our subject 
more in detail: 

The immediate certitude of sensuous cognition, upon which are 
based all experience and empiricism rich in useful sciences, is the 
immediate certitude of cognition first affirmed. The empirical 
selfhood takes a thing in its hand, and is sure of it immedi- 
ately, and knows that this thing is, and that it holds it on the 
palm of its hand; and it knows that it is itself also, reality. By 
reality it means material, sensuous, tangible being. 

It knows that itself is reality, for the reason that matter alone 
can touch matter, and enter into contact with it. The thing 
before me is, if I may say so, the southern pole, the empirical 
selfhood, the northern pole in the needle of real cognition, and the 
sense is the point of their difference in indifference; all three 
create the one whole, coming to its consciousness and to its ver- 
bum. The empirical selfhood says, therefore: Sentio, ergo, res 
est, atque res sum / Behold the first axiom, the empirical certi- 
tude, upon which experience builds up its palaces and temples. 
The empirical selfhood and the thing which it holds in its hand 
constitute the absolute unity in the moment of cognition, and the 
self hood knows it immediately, or it is absolutely certain that it 
touches the thing. No assurance from any one else is needed to 
certify it of this perception ; it knows this by itself. If any one 
dares deny this immediate certitude, it will resent the denial. It 
is mere sophistry to deny the objects touched with one’s fingers, 
and to treat one’s fingers as though they were dead sticks. 
Whosoever lives and is not a stick has senses with which to per- 
ceive objects and to know them immediately. My selfhood can- 
not touch and feel with the fingers of another. Its contact with 
external objects is immediate. Mediation is here an utter impos- 
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sibility. The infallible certitude of empirical cognition follows 
from its immediateness. 

But not everything can be taken in the hand and touched. 
Therefore, the empirical selfhood has other senses. It tastes, 
smells, hears, and sees things. By these modes it gets cognition 
on various sides, and nearer, but always immediately. Certainly 
I convince myself, not with the tongue of another, but with my 
own, that pepper is hot, honey sweet, and vinegar sour. The 
eye is the farthest reaching sense, and perceives, in some sort, the 
infiniteness of nature. Where its power stops, it may be assisted 
with telescopes and microscopes. Yet these instruments have 
their limits, though nature is without limits. We come to this 
result, transferring ourselves, for instance, to another part of the 
world, and observing the stars; or, by the aid of the microscope, 
looking into small objects. 

Therefore, the empirical self hood expresses: Sentio, ergo natura 
est, atque natura sum ! 

It is the same certitude which we have known above, but 
applied to the generality of things. On this standpoint of cog- 
nition man is the sensuous or empirical selfhood, and comes to 
the physical feeling of himself and that of things. 

The congruence of perception here makes its appearance. Man 
dissolves himself into sensation, he becomes sensation, and matter 
alone exists for him. Behold the source of Realism. The empirical 
self hood, being a passive body, can have nothing else for its object 
than the corporeal. Whoever denies the immediateness of this cog- 
nition, whoever asserts that this immediateness is not the complete 
certitude, that we do not know whether we touch or not when we 
touch—in a word, who on this field plays the sceptic is weak and 
foolish. Diogenes cured one of these crazy men by beating him 
with a stick, and crying out, “ Do you not feel?” And there is no 
better medicine for this disease. Whoever says that on touching 
a thing he does not feel this touching, must be convinced of his 
error by making him feel pain. 

Every immediate certitude, therefore, and that which denotes 
sensuous cognition, cannot be proved. Every proof contains a 
certain mediation; and immediateness, by its very nature, does 
not know nor require mediation. Whoever wishes for mediation 
in immediateness does not himself know what he wishes for. To 
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prove to him who has shut his eyes that he holds in his hand a 
green, red, or white paper, let him open his eyes, and, if he be not 
blind, he will convince himself. The cognition of the senses has 
infallible certitude, and its axiom is the strongest pillar in the 
regions of cognition. For the general cognition rests upon it— 
vox populi, consensus gentium. 

The immediate certitude of cognition which reason is possessed 
of is the second and negative, immediate cognition. The human 
spirit is the activity, internal movement or energy of our being ; 
it is the invisible world, which enkindles itself in the body and 
moves it with its rays; it is spirit, thinking. The thinking self- 
hood knows by itself alone, and is immediately certain that it 
thinks ; therefore it says: Cogito, ergo mens sum, atque mens est. 
It is the second axiom or certitude of cognition. The thinking 
selfhood is as certain that it thinks as the sensuous selfhood is 
certain that it touches. It is one and the same infallible certi- 
tude of the selfhood, but regarded at one time from the external, 
and at another from the internal side. Jens means not only 
thought, but also spirit and the spiritual selfhood, or Soul. The 
thinking selfhood, then, comes to the supernatural, speculative, 
self-feeling, or to the consciousness, and that in every moment of 
thinking. It dissolves itself here entirely into the rational; it is 
reason within itself and out of itself; an idea, a pure thought 
alone exists for it. Thought can have thought alone for its 
object, because it is impossible to touch the sensuous things 
with a thought. Spirit can enter into contact with spirit alone, 
and constitutes the speculative difference in indifference of cog- 
nition. The immediate certitude of rational cognition has been 
known to the world for centuries. The school of the Eleatics in 
ancient Greece built their system upon it. Descartes expressed 
it in the well-known sentence: Cogito, ergo sum. No German 
metaphysician, nor any thinking man, ever denied it. The scep- 
tic who renounces thinking and doubts the same is found in con- 
tradiction with himself, and does not know what he says. To 
think and to deny thinking, is to be and not to be at the same 
time. It is an obvious logical contradiction. It is impossible, 
also, to prove to anybody the rational certitude of cognition, 
because it possesses immediateness. How to prove to him, who 
does not think and is an automaton, an artificial machine, that he 
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thinks? As you alone know that you think, so he alone can 
know that he thinks. Whoever does not know that he thinks, or 
that he has God’s thought in himself, is not a human selfhood, 
but a mere thing. Metaphysics and speculation rest upon the 
rational certitude of thinking. It is quite as strong, however, as 
the empirical certitude. The particular science builds itself upon 
it: vow uniuscujusque scientifici vatis. 

The immediate certitude of cognition being the inheritance of 
the philosophical mind is the third, and the last, or the limiting 
certitude of cognition. It is the proper and fullest and most 
important certitude of cognition, superior to the two which pre- 
ceded. As the senses and reason unite in mind, so the sensu- 
ous and rational certitudes of cognition unite in that of the 
philosophical mind, forming the organic and living completeness 
or totality. The immediate sensuous certitude of cognition is 
affirmation ; the rational one is negation; that of the compre- 
hensive mind is limitation ; all three form the one great infallible 
certitude which must be trusted; the full dogma placed in our 
selfhood or the soul; the holy book given us directly by God. 

For the reason that in every third degree of truth the first two 
are contained as reality and ideality are contained in actuality, 
or as necessity and legality in liberty, as the useful and noble in 
the good, so also the immediate certitude of the comprehensive 
mind contains in itself both the sensuous and the rational certi- 
tude. Hence this full certitude is called the entire immediate 
certitude of cognition. The certitude of cognition of the compre- 
hensive mind is the most immediate and the most infailible. For 
in the sensuous certitude of cognition our selfhood offers itself as 
sensuousness only; in the rational certitude of cognition it pre- 
sents itself as rationalism alone, but in that of the comprehensive 
mind it is both together, or the total and full mind. It is mani- 
fest that in the last the entire Selfhood or soul acts, therefore its 
cognition stamps itself with the greatest immediateness and infal- 
libility. 

The full selfhood or soul, having developed its mind adequately, 
arrives at its own self-feeling, self-sense, or selfhood, and knows 
immediately that it is divine. Then it says: Sum numen, ergo 
Deus est. It is the third axiom or certitude of cognition, being 
the most precious gift, that we have obtained from heaven. Be- 
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cause in the divine all qualities are implicitly contained, and may 
be immediately deduced from it, the just mentioned axiom of 
cognition of the comprehensive mind leads to the secondary ones: 
namely, sum Libertas, ergo est libertas ; sum eternus, ergo est vita 
eterna; sum verum, pulchrum et honestum, est igitur verum, 
pulchrum et honestum ; est in me conscientia, est igitur virtus. 

The full self hood or soul is in its basis a deity, and stands with 
God in absolute unity, and is able to enter into close communion 
with him ; it can then say of itself as God himself: Sum qui sum. 
And this sum qui sum, creative and created, opens and closes 
each of the philosophical investigations. The axiom, or certitude 
of the comprehensive mind, attaining cognition, is as immediate 
and infallible as the sensuous and rational certitude, but the for- 
mer is richer and fuller than both these latter. That I am I 
know immediately and certainly, as much as I know that I touch 
something, and that I think. I know immediately and certainly 
that I have conscience, that I love truth, beauty, virtue; that I 
am free and immortal. I know, then, equally, immediately, and 
certainly, that there are conscience, truth, beauty, virtue, liberty, 
and immortality. These immediate truths cannot be proved to 
anybody who does not find them in his own breast. Whoever 
remains here a sceptic is not a man, but a brute. I know imme- 
diately that I am a spark of God, a deity, and hence that God 
exists. The existence of God cannot be proved to him who has 
expelled God from his soul or selfhood. Whoever denies God 
denies also himself, and says in effect: “I am a skull without 
brain, and a breast without a heart. I am nought, the greatest 
cipher, the cipher of ciphers. Evil is the negation of good.” 
Therefore, whoever loses God has torn asunder his own mind, 
and has sunk either into sensuousness or rationalism. Hence it 
follows that no philosopher, but only an empiric or a metaphysician, 
ean be an atheist. We know that the comprehensive mind is 
twofold—the temporal and the eternal. In both cases it says: 
Sum numen! The temporal mind, however, develops the divine 
nature of man in the age-in which we live,.and places some genius 
on a throne, or in earthly power, in office, in splendor. It is, for 
instance, the mind of Hildebrand, of Voltaire, Talleyrand, Napo- 
leon, ete. 

But the eternal mind calls all that Mammon, and, leading us 
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before the throne of the goddess of wisdom, anoints us with the 
balsam of philosophy, and makes us philosophers. In philosophy 
lies the highest form of sacrifice and the most honorable form of 
priesthood. It is necessary at first to be born a philosopher, and 
afterward to be made the priest of philosophy by one’s own efforts. 

This doctrine of immediateness of cognition, and its axioms or 
certitudes, will certainly astonish many a thinker, especially those 
who know German speculation. For German speculation teaches 
here entirely the contrary, and Hegel’s system has proclaimed 
aloud hitherto as follows: ‘“‘ The cognition having the most me- 
diation is the most perfect, the most certain.” What brought 
Hegel and German philosophy to such a conviction? It is the 
subjectivity falsely seized, and the lack of insight into the nature 
of the true selfhood. We know that the selfhood acquiring cog- 
nition is what the Germans conceive as subject, and the thing that 
is the aim of cognition is the German object, and the internal 
speculative selfhood or thinking, pure thought alone is the total 
German selfhood or Soul. This being the case, it was natural 
that the thing that is the aim of cognition must find its imme- 
diateness in thinking, or the object must be mediated in the sub- 
ject till the cognition takes place ; therefore every cognition needs 
mediation. . 

We have a different theory of this relation between the self- 
hood acquiring cognition and the thing that is to be known, hence 
we have another, and, as we hope, better conviction. 

Our selfhood and its object constitute the difference in indif- 
ference, or unity A=A. The faculty of cognition is here the con- 
necting link belonging equally to both sides and leading to the 
immediate contact with each other. Hegel is the most obstinate 
enemy of immediateness in cognition, and it is for this reason that 
he did not understand it thoroughly. He says: “If immediate 
knowledge is to be the criterion of truth, it will follow that it is 
necessary to defend every superstition and idolatry for truth, also 
to recognize as holy the most immoral and foolish substance of 
will, for instance the caprice that worships a cow or a monkey. 
Brahma and the Lama are deities to the Hindoo or Buddhist, not 
by knowledge, as the consequence of mediation—that is, not by 
the understanding or reason—but merely because he believes it 
immediately.” This is surprising. Do we not understand, and 
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do we not reason by our head only—that is, immediately? Does 
not every belief depend upon a mediation and even a miraculous 
one? What, then, Hegel says against the immediateness of cogni- 
tion can avail only against his mediateness. 

But the mediate cognition is an equally important truth, often 
even more important than the immediate one. Such is the medi- 
ate cognition that we obtain through the intermediation of other 
men or other books. Our entire learning in schools, in universi- 
ties, and in after-life—the entire wisdom to which we come by a 
diligent reading—all that is the sweet fruit of mediate cognition. 
In truth, immediate cognition created our sciences, and even to- 
day by immediate cognition we acquire new observations and 
progress, and we learn new philosophical systems, and all that is 
original and carries us forward. But, in order to learn what men 
know already, what genius has discovered and described, to mas- 
ter the substance of our libraries, mediate cognition is absolutely 
necessary to us. To-day sciences stand in great repute and diffuse 
themselves everywhere. How can one become a physician, a law- 
yer, a clergyman, a chemist, a politician, and even a philosopher, 
without studying these for these objects, in universities, or with- 
out mediate cognition ? 

A young man, before entering cultivated society, must study 
much and long, in order that he may learn what is required of one 
of its members. The more he studies the more positively he will 
be able to stand independently. To day, then, mediate cognition 
goes before immediate, and is its chief foundation. Not in vain 
does religion preach to us of the God-man and his absolute imme- 
diateness! We ought, however, to understand this thing quite 
otherwise than in the monkish spirit. 

Nevertheless, it is the destiny of every mediate cognition to 
serve in our youth for the nourishment of spirit, to enlighten us, 
to make us spontaneous, and to carry us on to the immediate cog- 
nition! The mediate cognition is only the mother’s breast, or 
education in the school to prepare us for the immediate one. We 
acquire the former as passive beings, and we derive the latter from 
ourselves, as God drew from himself the whole world, and as every 
divine being is obliged todo. The first cognition makes us learned, 
the second makes us inventive, both together make us cultivated 
and accomplished men. Although mediate cognition has an im- 
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mense value, although it is true that without it it is impossible 
to-day for the greatest man—even for a person of genius—to acquit 
himself in science worthily of himself and of his century yet with- 
out mediate cognition, one can be only a semi-rude and ridiculous 
“ self-made” man, a shallow “ natural talent.”” Yet mediate know- 
ing is not the end of our learning, but only the means to the end. 

The learned man who has nothing but learning remains always 
in the state of spiritual childhood. His spontaneous selfhood has 
never been awakened, and, having been fed continually upon medi- 
ation, has been unable to assimilate it and convert it into immedi- 
ate cognition. Not mediate, but immediate cognition is the golden 
fleece after which the Argonauts of learning have made their voy- 
ages for centuries! Mediate cognition makes us students, follow- 
ers, parrots of the words of others, school-boys; immediate cog- 
nition makes us masters, idols of the world, worthy brethren ot 
Socrates, Plato, Leibnitz, Hegel, and even of the Saviour himself! 
He only can be a son of God, and a God-man, who has come tu 
immediate cognition, and who, in his character, principles, and 
actions, represents God himself. Not mediate; but immediate 
cognition is holy, is the manifestation of God’s word. The me- 
diate gives us wisdom, revealed by men, and the immediate cogni- 
tion gives the wisdom which God himself breathed into our being; 
the former is human wisdom, the latter is God’s wisdom. The 
immediate cognition is the criterion of the mediate one. “If I 
investigate myself only and know truth immediately, I may be 
convinced how much is right in this or that philosophy, in this or 
that religion; in a word, in any given theory, and, besides, how 
much it is worthy of my esteem. The mediate cognition is the 
earth upon which I am to build the temple for the immediate 
one; it is the food of my spirit, it is the medium, but not the end 
of my exertions.” So reasons every selfhood which is possessed 
of its own self-feeling and sense, and which is conscious of its di- 
vine nature. It is not here our purpose to underrate the mediate 
cognition, the high value and necessity of which we recognize; 
we wish only to represent its subordination, and also its relation, 
to the immediate cognition. The axiom or certitude of cognition 
of the comprehensive mind relics upon the word J am. From 
this word the logical Analysis begins, and ends at the same J am. 

I am that I am = Sum qui sum! 
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A STUDY OF THE “ILIAD.” 
BY D. J. SNIDER. 


First of all, let it be declared that there is no intention of say- 
ing much about the Homeric controversy. Probably the most 
ardent disputant on either side would not affirm that the Wolfian 
theory, in all its redactions and modifications, had brought out the 
really vital questions of the Homeric poems. It has generated an 
innumerable offspring of probabilities, conjectures, disputations ; 
of doubts chiefly it has been prolific, but seems to be unable to 
unfold any deep inner necessity of that marvellous song. It fails, 
somehow, to reach down to the soul of the poet, but is occupied 
with external matters, interesting enough, but quite dispensable in 
presence of weightier things. Certainly the question of anthor- 
ship is not the supreme fact in those works called the poems of 
Homer; for do they not remain the same, and offer us their prob- 
lem, whatever be the way we spell the author’s name? Indeed, 
ought not this dispute to be forever settled in the answer once 


given by the puzzled pupil to his professor? “The poems of 
Homer were not written by Homer himself, but by another man 


of the same name.” More important, yet not all-important, is 


the question of Homeric writing. ‘Still, if this matter were set- 
tled beyond a doubt, it could not induct us into any true com- 
prehension of Homer. 

Let us, then, relegate such a discussion to the halls of learned 
leisure, and take up another question which must always remain 
the leading one with the true-hearted student. Here before me 
are two books which the world always has declared, and does 
still declare, to be of its very greatest. Do I know them, and do 
I know why they are so great? Some phases of the Homeric dis- 
pute have sought to make us believe that we have no Homer; 
but we turn away, and see indubitably his twin books lying before 
us upon our table; so we take them up, assured once more of their 
reality, and begin anew to find out what they contain that lasts so 
long, so fresh, and so beautiful. With boldness we may advance 
to a new attack through long shelves of commentaries extending 
back to ancient Alexandria and Athens, provided we hold continu- 
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ally before us this question, What vitally true thing do these old 
poems tell us, even at this late day? An. answer to such a ques- 
tion the sincere reader will seek in them, and will, in time, find. 
A little conference with another person engaged in the same pur- 
suit may help him; hence, O reader! I give thee here my notes ; 
perchance hereafter I may get some of thine. For a genuine 
attempt of a modern human soul struggling to make Homer and 
Homer’s world profound reality unto itself is not only interesting, 
but teaches much. But if I find thee working merely in some 
ramification of the Wolfian argument with possible additions of 
thine own, cutting up the poems into ballads large or small, 
according to some new scheme, with fresh hypotheses as to their 
authors, defending or refuting a long string of conjectures from 
the beginning down, mere bubbles which have long since ex- 
ploded of themselves, displaying thy erudition by citations from 
German sources or other vast mole-fields of learning, or in any 
manner reducing back to gold-dust and dirt the gathered and 
minted treasures of Homer, without manifesting the least ap- 
preciation of them, as they rest in sun-like radiance before thine 
eyes—I warn thee, I shall burn thy document without further 
reading. 

Other kinds of notes—such as philological, textual, historical, 
ethnological—we shall, in the main, eschew; very necessary in 
their place, they belong not here. Even literary notes, in the 
common acceptation of the term, whereby beautiful passages are 
pointed out, tine comparisons are dwelt upon, offences against 
taste are duly scored, must not be expected. But, in the higher 
meaning of literature as the very portrait of the human soul and 
as the very visage of human history, there is much to be found in 
Homer which has hardly yet been said, or, if so, can well be said 
again. What is the significance of these poems to man—what do 
they mean, interpreted into the language and methods of thought 
of our day? An interpretative criticism, which takes these poems 
as mighty facts thrown up by our race in its development, and 
seeks to grasp the import of them in their relation to all culture, 
must be employed ; such a criticism will regard Homer as the great 
revealer of his epoch, and will unfold, as its foundation, the poet’s 
conception of the government of the world. The Gods, their in- 
terference in human affairs, their strange characters; the many 
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myths, and their many forms; the Homeric man, too—are all phases 
of that period long passed away, which demand some translation 
into our own life and expression whereby we may connect them 
with ourselves, and thus make them into a link of our own inner 
as well as of our race’s outer history. 

Another question will also come up for an answer: How does 
Homer build his materials into a poem? The structure of these 
Homeric books is their chief wonder, though not their chief great- 
ness, perhaps; everywhere is seen the profound instinct of the 
builder who puts his work together, not only in the most beauti- 
ful, but in the most lasting way. This architectonic soul is what 
has preserved them so long, and has helped to make them the crea- 
tive principle of literature; most succeeding poetic books have 
been built after their structural type. One may well say that as 
detached fragments, however excellent in themselves, they had 
long since perished ; but, wrought into a temple, they attain their 
perfect beauty and duration. 

Homer is, therefore, the builder; according to one derivation of 
his name, he is the man who fits together. Many materials were 
given him to work into his structure; one asks, In what condition 
did he find them? In a disjointed, floating mass, doubtless, just as 
they were thrown off by the people and handed down in tradition ; 
they were fragments of a national life, and of its expression, im- 
pure, uncertain, but genuine, and coming from the hearts of men. 
The Poet takes them, fuses them, and makes them into a complete 
expression. From time immemorial there had been a great conflict 
with the East—a long series of conflicts, which culminated in one 
grand struggle ; all the essence of this deep wrestle of nations was 
gathered into a song. 

Many such fragments of antecedent conflicts we can discern in 
the “Iliad,” where they take the form of some ancient tale or 
legend; there are hints of migrations; fhere are mythical notices 
of great revolutions, national and religious; such as the story of 
Dionysus’s flight, the fable of Briarens, the tale of Bellerophon. 
A great poem resumes the whole Past into itself; the “ Iliad” has 
united into one brilliant legend the legendary stores of the Greek 
race, and smelted them into one pure-flowing strain. Still more 
plainly has the Poet gathered the local legends of the Trojan War; 
each little community had its hero and its lay in his honor, which 
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recounted what he did and suffered at Troy in the great national 
enterprise. All these lays are not merely to be collected, but to 
be fused together into the national song; for is not each town a 
part of the nation? Such is the work of the Poet, such the ma- 
terials out of which he is to build his edifice. 

So much was furnished to Homer by his people, so much must 
be furnished to every great book. The mythus is made and given 
him by his nation or race; faint and disjointed it lies, but has the 
germ, the deep hint of their destiny, which the Poet seizes and 
unfolds to light. It is but the crude material of song, the scat- 
tered nuggets which he must gather and fling into his poetic fur- 
nace, melting them and casting away the dross, and stamping the 
pure gold with his seal, whereby it becomes current ever afterward, 
the literary coin of mankind. Hidden deep in mother earth, even 
nuggets are valueless, though they be gold, being unmerchantable, 
and, indeed, unrecognizable to most eyes. 

So much, then, is given to the Poet from without by his people, 
yet it must not be forgotten that he too is one of the people—in- 
deed, one of their typical men. He is also a myth-maker—he not 
only receives, but gives; these legendary treasures are his in the 
deepest sense. Moreover, he, of all men, feels most profoundly 
what lies in his people; he shares most strongly in their struggle, 
in their suffering, in their victory. Notsimply, then, has the ma- 
terial been given him, but his heart has helped to make it; indeed, 
he is the sensitive throbbing heart of his whole people, and their 
voice too. 

Even to-day Greece shows certain phases of the pre-Homeric 
epos. There has been a long conflict with the Turk, extending 
over hundreds of years; it is still a struggle with the Oriental 
man, as it was upon the plains of Troy and of Marathon. Every 
village has taken part in the conflict, has had its hero, and still 
celebrates him in song. The fragments of a great national poem 
are floating scattered through the villages, but there is now no 
Homer to throw them into the crucible and refine them, and 
work them into a great organic Whole. Nought do we see there 
now but the compiler; collections of these single melodious 
heart-beats we may find, but they are merely a fitful breath of 
music here and there, and then dying away to a wail or momentary 
joy. Perhaps the time is not come for the second Homer; when 
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the second Troy is taken and destroyed, he may be called forth by 
the shout of triumph. 

But it is time to return to our task; we shall now attempt to 
contemplate these ancient poems in their true place at the foun- 
tain-head of Universal Literature. It is not too much to say that 
such is their relation to other Great Books ; they are the beginning 
of the literary stream, and still give to it form and scope. This is 
quite the most significant fact about them; they belong not to a 
nation simply, though they be national in the highest degree; 
they rise and participate in that spiritual current rnnning above 
nations, which hang therefrom as from their mother’s breast. In 
that universal lite they share, and image it too; we must reach 
to the very highest consideration of them, which is to regard them 
among the Great Books of our race, to be called Literary Bibles, 
several of which our European peoples have created as they dropped 
down the stream of Time. 

In examining the structure of the “Iliad ” in the previous essay 
upon the poem (“Jour. Spec. Phil.,” April, 1883), it was seen to 
divide into two very distinct Parts, each of which contained a 
Wrath and Reconciliation of the Hero, first with the Greeks, sec- 
ondly with the Trojans—this division being most emphatically 
marked in the Nineteenth Book. Each of these two Parts was 
further subdivided, by the attitude of the Hero, into a justifiable 
and an unjustifiable Wrath, the latter continuing till he beheld 
his error and was appeased. Somehow thus the entire organism 
of the “Iliad” will rest in the mind: 

I. First Wrath and Reconciliation (with the Greeks). 

a. Achilles in the Right. 

b. Achilles in the Wrong. 

II. Second Wrath and Reconciliation (with the Trojans). 

a. Achilles in the Right. 

b. Achilles in the Wrong. 
Such is the general structure of the poem as a Whole, as it rises 
out of its thought into one great edifice. To this view we are 
now to add the special structure of each Book, as it too rises out 
of its thought and joints itself into the total work. 

A word upon the Invocation (the first seven lines), which, 
though short, is deserving of a long thought. This little preface 
is clearly intended for the whole “ Iliad” ; here we find stated the 
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essence of the poem in its twofold nature, in its primitive dualism. 
Both points are to be carefully noted as showing the ultimate 
thought of the Poet. The first point is the wrath of the Hero 
and its consequences; the Greeks suffer woes unnumbered, and 
many souls are sent to Hades; such is the result to the people 
when their Great Man is dishonored. But the second point is the 
other great fact of the poem: the will of Zeus was accomplished 
from the beginning. He is the Highest, and it is by such colli- 
sions as this Greek one that he brings forth the world’s divine 
movement. A conception of Universal History lurks therein, and 
the course of the poem unfolds it. Reconciliation, which plays so 
important a part in the action, is not otherwise spoken of in this 
short passage, but here is the hint of it and its realm; Providence 
is over all conflict, fulfilling his purpose, and bringing forth har- 
mony. The antithesis of the “Iliad,” in tact of the Universe, is 
just this one here indicated: an Upper and a Lower World; an 
Individual on one side, the Deity or the Universal on the other ; 
the question being, How shall this mighty man, as independent, 
even as wrathful, recalcitrant, free-agent, be made to fit harmoni- 
ously into the world’s order, and to contribute his share thereto ? 
Such is the problem of the “Iliad”; it is yours too, and mine; 
wherefore both of us may study the old Poet’s solution of it with 
profit. Such a meaning looms out of this Invocation when seen, 
not by the first glance, but by the last glance, sent backward from 
the end of the poem. 

One other thing the reader will delight to dwell upon: the 
Muse is invoked to sing this song; she is to the singer a veritable 
reality, not a juggle, or at most a fanciful play, as at present. The 
Poet, though he be called the Maker, knows that not he alone has 
made this wonderful lay; much has been given him, among other 
gifts a voice; it is indeed the Muse who sings through him. Thus 
he figures to himself his poetic process—a figure which has re- 
mained to this day, though too often merely as a figure, not as a 
soul with a divinity in it. 


Book First. 


The First Book of the “Iliad” is worthy of careful study as a 
typical book of the poem. It has its own distinct organism, yet 
it fits most exactly into the organism of the entire work. Two 
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questions we are to ask concerning the formation of all these 
Books: What is their separate structure, taking each Book as a 
poem with its own architecture? and What is the relation of each 
Book to the entire “Iliad”? We shall, therefore, look at the First 
Book as a whole by itself first, then as a part of the total epical 
movement. 

It divides naturally into two portions: the Conflict in the Lower 
World before Troy, and the Conflict in the Upper World on Olym- 
pus. This division introduces as the organic ground-work of the 
Rook the grand Homeric dualism, the human and divine realms. 
In each, too, we notice a disturbance—in fact, essentially the same 
disturbance; the Olympian household is the image of what is 
taking place on earth, but it shows in addition the solution of the 
trouble, which is its divine function. Thus we behold at once an 
adumbration of the whole poem in this First Book. 

I. We may now proceed to take up the Conflict in the Lower 
World, the first part of the Book, and seek the purport of the 
same. At once the Poet introduces us to the heart of the matter ; 
we behold two men in strife, each of whom is the grand personal 
embodiment of a principle. These two principles at war we may 
state as Authority against Heroship. Agamemnon is commander, 
and has the right of authority; but he dishonors and wrongs 
Achilles, the Heroic Man, who retires in wrath from the combat 
and stays in his tent. It will be seen that Authority on the one 
hand and Heroship on the other are disjoined ; they exist in differ- 
ent individuals who now are hostile. Thus the two strongest and 
deepest forces of the State, which ought to work in harmony, 
have become antagonistic, and we are to witness the consequences. 
Such is the famous quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
the essence indeed of many quarrels that since have been and are 
hereafter to be. 

Which is right, and which wrong? The quarrel has its origin 
in a violation dune by Agamemnon—he refuses to ransom the 
captive daughter of Chryses, the priest. It is manifest that he 
ought to have permitted the ransom according to the Greek ethi- 
cal instinct of the time; all the Greeks applauded the demand 
and said: Revere the priest and receive the ransom. But the 
leader refuses with passion; the result is a divine transgression, 
which is punished by the plague in the Greek camp. Moreover, 
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the act of Agamemnon cuts deeper ; the restoration of Helen, also 
a stolen woman, is the matter for which the Greeks are fighting 
before Troy ; the commander is thus violating the very principle 
for whose infringement he is seeking to punish the Trojans. And 
yet deeper does his action cut: he goes and commits a second 
deed of violence ; he takes from Achilles Briseis, the Hero’s prize 
in war and intended spouse; steals, as it were, another Helen. 
Thus Agamemnon substantially plays the part of Paris in the 
Greek camp, and contradicts the whole purpose of the expedition. 
He, the man of supreme authority in that expedition, does so; 
the Poet places him emphatically in the wrong, for he has denied 
in his deed his own cause, the cause of the whole Hellenic world. 

It was true that Briseis was also a captive woman in the tent of 
Achilles. But she had never been demanded back, as was the 
case with Chryseis, and Helen too; nay, we learn that the Hero 
intended to elevate her from captive to wife. The Greek con- 
sciousness in this matter seems to have been: Women may be 
stolen, but must be restored when demanded back with ransoin. 
Achilles therefore is seen to be in harmony with the Greek ethical 
feeling ; he is here the patriot who seeks the cause of divine wrath, 
and then tries to remove it when found. Whereby he collides 
with the man in authority, Agamemnon. 

The character of Agamemnon as revealed in these outlines has 
in it two striking traits: insolence toward the Gods, and arbitrari- 
ness toward man. Both are indeed the same trait, at one time 
directed to those above, at another to those below. Note how he 
abuses Calchas, the priest, for telling the source of the Greek 
trouble. The leader quarrels with the eternal fact—the very 
worst trait in a leader. Yet it is the disease of all authority, 
whose danger is to regard its own caprice as one with the reality, 
and to punish the honest speaker of the truth as an enemy of the 
cause. Listen to that first line addressed to the priest, and mark 
what lurks therein: “ Never yet hast thou told me the thing that 
is pleasant.” Clearly the head of the army, who ought always to 
keep his eye fixed upon the great general purpose, has lost sight 
of the same in his individual whim and passion. The vice of his 
station it appears to be, which he must get rid of or destroy his 
own expedition. 

A third trait here peeps forth, which will help him out in the 
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end. Agamemnon is flexible, and can be reconciled ; he yields to 
a better view when his ire is calmed. At once he gives up his in- 
solence toward the God, and restores the maid with due penance ; 
but his arbitrariness to the Hero he at present persists in ; he drives 
off his Best Man, for which conduct hereafter he will experience 
bitter repentance. Thus we must place to his account a redeem- 
ing trait: he is placable; the man in authority can be appeased, 
and made to recall his deed. Herein, again, he is in strong con- 
trast with the Hero. 

The fundamental lines of the character of Achilles also are 
brought out in these sharp disputes. Je supports the Greek cause 
with body and mind ; just now he is seeking to fiud and to get rid 
of the divine obstacle. But, when his honor is touched, he with- 
draws from the conflict and lets the cause go to ruin; he will not 
subsume his personality under acommander. He, too, has a dis- 
ease—the disease of Heroship; he feels that he is not sufliciently 
honored by the Greek leader and the Greek army. We observe in 
his few first words that he is in a strained mood toward Agamem- 
non, which the latter reciprocates ; it has long been a smouldering 
fire, for the whole ten years perchance, which now breaks forth in 
consuming flames. Indeed, he rather invites Agamemnon to come 
and take Briseis, that he may have a good pretext for sulking. 
The feeling of greatness unappreciated, long pent up in the brood- 
ing soul, bursts out of his speech everywhere; the Hero is present 
and in action, but is not recognized; he will bring both leader 
and people to a comprehension of his place in the world. Thus 
the disease of Authority on the one hand and the disease of He- 
roship on the other are the two maladies in the Hellenic camp 
anc. in the Hellenic soul; the twin principles, which must work 
together to produce a great harmonious national action, have fallen 
into strife and profoundest discord. That pestilence of Apollo, 
God of Light, which first struck the Greek camp and shrivelled 
the bodies of beasts and men, has now gone within; this is the 
real pestilence. 

Such is the scission in the Greek enterprise—a scission which 
produces the First Part of the whole “ Iliad,” extending to the re- 
conciliation of the two men in the Nineteenth Book. But here 
upon the spot we have two attempts at reconciliation, a divine and 
human attempt. The first, that of Pallas, is merely to prevent 
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bloodshed, and succeeds thus far; the second, that of Nestor, is to 
harmonize the strife, and does not and cannot succeed; this mat- 
ter is too deep-seated without an appeal tothe final judgment over 
mortal men—the judgment uttered by the consequences of a deed. 

Let us scan this first divine appearance found in the “ Iliad,” and 
see what it means; for just these connecting points between the 
Upper and Lower Worlds are the pillars of the ;Homeric temple. 
The heart of Achilles “ within his shaggy breast was divided in 
counsel whether to draw the keen blade from his side and slay 
Atrides, or assuage his anger and curb his soul.” This is a plain 
statement of his internal condition. But while he was doubting, 
and even laid his hand upon his weapon, Pallas came from heaven, 
to him alone visible, and caught him by his golden hair and for- 
bade him to draw hissword. Such is this striking passage in which 
the human internal state directly fuses with the divine external 
interference, a rise, as it were, from earth to heaven; also there is 
seen the transition from plain common speech—prosaic, we might 
say, for the contrast—into the mythologic tongue of Homer. While 
Achilles deliberates, though in passion, Pallas, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, appears to him only, and reveals to him his second sober 
thought. But if this be his own internal act, why introduce the 
God to declare it to him? Because it is the voice of the situation, 
too, of the Greek cause ; it is not merely his inner suggestion, but 
that of the outer reality as well. He must rise out of himself, 
out of his own passion, and hear the whisper of Pallas; she and 
her commands exist not simply in the man, but outside of him as 
well; she is a voice coming from the world, which speaks in his 
own soul. Therefore is she divine, because a reality and not a 
subjective thought alone. A double error must herein be avoided : 
Do not interpret the God into a mere internal state of a man, thus 
the distinctively divine element is lost; do not, on the other hand, 
interpret the God into a mere external power driving the man 
from without, thus the human element of freedom is lost. Achilles 
is about to ruin the great enterprise against Troy by slaying the 
man of authority; so Pallas interferes, sent by Juno, who is the 
supreme guardian of the Greek cause, next to the throne of Zeus. 
But Pallas does not try to heal the breach ; she rather urges the 
Hero to continue his railing at the Leader. Before Helen can be 
restored by the capture of Troy, it is clear that another question 
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must be settled—the honor of the Hero. In such manner, all 
through Homer, the two worlds, the Upper and Lower, or the 
Inner and Outer, touch and kiss in a divine rapture, then sepa- 
rate—the Gods flying off to their home on Olympus, the men re- 
suming the bloody conflict before Troy. 

Such is the divine mediation; now comes the human mediation. 
An aged man appears, respected by both parties, with far more 
experience of life and war than either, with a tongue dropping 
words sweeter than honey to smooth over the difficulties of he- 
roes: it is the wise Nestor. Hesees the conflict, and decides it 
aright; he is the voice of justice heard amid those tumultuous 
passions; indeed, we may take Nestor’s speech to be the voice of 
the Poet himself regarding the merits of the quarrel. Listen to 
his word, for it speaks the reason of the situation: Thou, Aga- 
memnon, take not the maid, the prize of him, Goddess-born, and 
Best Man of all the Greeks ; and thou, Achilles, strive not with 
the King, the sceptred Man, to whom Zeus has granted rule. The 
wise old man, with that clear understanding of his, probes the 
difficulty to the core, and gives the best advice; indeed, he quite 
states the collision as it has been hitherto unfolded—individual 
heroisin versus institutional authority. 

But the word of reconciliation is now fruitless ; each side charges 
the other with transgression against its right; each side does a 
wrong: the Leader violates the Hero’s honor, the Hero refuses 
obedience to the Leader. The twin principles, whose perfect in- 
terfusion and agreement make the very soul of the Greek enter- 
prise, have separated and turned with violence upon each other. 
What is to be the outcome? For one thing, this “ Iliad ” before 
us, whose whole course is now to show us through what disasters 
and punishments the two discordant principles must work back to 
unity and harmony, for together they must live according to the 
World’s order, the voice of which we are now to hear—it is the 
voice of Zeus. 

II. We are now to be borne to the Upper World, to the very 
highest pinnacle of the. Upper World, whence we are given a 
glance over the future sweep of the poem. The appeal must be 
made to the final divine authority to settle this question of 
human authority. Mark again, it is a matter upon which the 
highest earthly powers, the Hero and the Leader, are at variance ; 
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what will the supreme power of the world say to it? Hence the 
introduction of the world-governing power, the Highest God; the 
solution of the conflict is out of the reach of man below on the 
plains of Troy. This brings us to the Second Part of the First 
Book, which is ushered in by the prayer of Achilles to his mother 
Thetis, wherein the mortal Hero, in affliction and dishonor, rises 
up and communes with his immortal portion. 

For Achilles has a mortal and an immortal parent; both have 
given him their endowment. A mortal and immortal strand runs 
through him ; both are interwoven into his being and make him 
the Hero. He, the mortal part, prays to his mother who is a God- 
dess and immortal, but who is in himself too. As mortal, he is 
fated to die early; but as immortal he will obtain everlasting 
glory. Now that glory is stained by Agamemnon the Leader, 
who dishonors him. So he calls upon his divine mother to inter- 
cede with Zeus that the latter may grant victory to the Trojan 
enemy till the Greek restore him to his honor; that is, till he be 
recognized fully for his heroic worth, and thus get his immortal 
meed. In such manner this question is brought before the high- 
est tribunal, and the grievance of Achilles is elevated from a per- 
sonal matter into a universal question, in whose decision Hellas 
and all mankind have an interest. 

What does Zeus decree, what must he decree in such an emer- 
gency? For the necessity of his judgment is the main insight ; it 
is the Reason of the World uttering itself upon this question of 
Heroship. Zeus as the supreme divinity is above both Greeks 
and Trojans, and above the other Gods; in him we must see the 
highest movement of the poem, its true and final thought. This 
thought which now comes before the divine judgment-seat is that 
the Heroic Individual must be restored to his place in the Greek 
host and in the Greek mind; not till then can the Greeks con- 
quer, or ought they to conquer. They are to be scourged into 
their own true destiny by the God; the Trojans must, therefore, 
be victorious till Achilles be restored to honor. We see it to be 
not an arbitrary command of some external power, but truly a 
divine decree resting upon the very essence of the conflict. So 
Zeus grants the prayer of Thetis, must grant it in order to be 
Zeus ; the Greeks must perish till they be brought to understand 
what the Hero is, and take him up anew into their hearts. 
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All these things the Poet expresses not in our way, but his own 
way, which we must comprehend. He has a poetic form introduc- 
ing a varied play of the Gods, who often seem capricious enough ; 
- yet in this very play he is deeply in earnest ; in fact, it is his genu- 
ine and only manner of expression. He is seeking to give utter- 
ance to his profoundest thought ; it is not a conscious employment 
of mythologic shapes which are blown into the air like soap-bub- 
bles for their momentary iridescence, but it is his final sincerest 
expression of what he deems truth. Homer’s age was not a time 
of abstract thought, but of poetic thought ; the latter was the only 
way of thinking. So completely has this naive manner been edu- 
cated out of us that we have to educate ourselves back into it ; 
the Poet’s images we have to translate into our abstractions in 
order to understand them. But with him it is the first spontane- 
ous expression of a view of the World and its government; this 
primitive, unworn look out upon the Universe is his charm and 
his value for us. Through comprehending in our way what he 
means, we get back into his way ; nature and life bloom again with 
their original freshness, seen through the eyes of the old Poet. 

Thus we must reach down to the heart of this sportive play of 
the Gods. They have a personal, capricious side; but we must 
see through this side as a transparent outer covering and behold 
the rational necessity lying underneath. Zeus is Zeus, not because 
of his whimsicalities, but because he is the voice of the divine order 
of the world. So it is with the Gods generally ; their finite hu- 
man element is but a transparent body revealing the divine soul 
or some phase thereof’; our vision, in reading Homer, must be 
trained to look through this external hull; such is the poetic 
glance which beholds in the image the reality. 

We have now placed before us the first attitude of Zeus in the 
poem, with whom we cast a long look over what is to be. The 
question left unsettled below is answered above; the people and 
the Leader are to learn to honor the Hero. But Zeus must not be 
considered as hostile to the Greek cause; only a strong partisan 
like Juno can thus regard him. His present attitude is, in the 
long run, for the good of the Greeks ; as other peoples known in 
history, they must be defeated in order to win. When they have 
learned their lesson this first attitude of Zeus will change, where- 
upon we shall enter a new phase of the poem. 
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But the matter is not yet fully settled upon Olympus; even 
against this supreme decree of Zeus there rises the protest. For 
the Gods are many, and they take sides in the struggle on earth 
below between Greeks and Trojans. The opposition is voiced by 
Juno, the zealous partisan of the Greeks; in favor of her people © 
she proposes to interfere with the world-ordering plan of Zeus. 
The two are man and wife, heads of the Olympian family ; hence 
the division between them assumes the form of domestic jealousy. 
It is natural; against the complete outlook which takes in all 
things is always the view of the partisan who sees but a part. 
Indeed, there has from time immemorial been this scission on 
Olympus between Zeus and the Lower Gods, who have conspired 
against supreme power ; witness the ancient story of Briareus the 
Hundred-Handed, who was called to Olympus once to maintain 
the divine authority of Zeus. So Thetis tells the legend to him 
now, reminding him of his former deed, with a hint to assert his 
supremacy in regard to the Hero. And Zeus does it, must 
do it; the result is that there is wrath among the Gods too at 
their leader; as the earth below was disturbed, so is the divine 
harmony of Olympus stirred up to discord. It is all on account 
of mortals and their conflict between Hero and Leader ; indeed, 
we behold quite the same conflict among the Gods—authority in 
a struggle with insubordination. Thus the earthly scission images 
itself above ; yet it lasts but a moment; against divine authority 
there can be no real struggle. 

Such is the difficulty, now we must have the mediation on Olym- 
pus, corresponding with the earthly movement of the poem. As 
Nestor sought to reconcile the two conflicting Greeks, so Vulcan 
undertakes to restore good feeling between his conflicting father 
and mother among the Gods. His solution is doubtless the true 
one: “ Mother, be patient and submit, lest I may behold thee 
beaten with stripes.” Which, though not an act of conjugal ten- 
derness, is what happens to those who strive against the world- 
order; they are scourged and ground till they submit. Vulean 
knows by his own experience; once before he interfered against 
the will of the supreme parent; the result is, he is now lame, and 
a blacksmith among Gods. In the Olympian economy he is what 
the Greek artist was in mundane society—indispensable, partak- 
ing of divinity by his genius, but socially in disesteem. 
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Vulcan effects his purpose and restores the happy mood ; even 
inextinguishable laughter arises among the blessed Gods at his 
divine interference. He is a comic figure, and his solution of the 
difficulty is comic, for the situation admits of no other solution. 
He is a little Part putting himself above the great Whole, and 
trying to reconcile the same; Zeus as supreme God can have no 
genuine collision ; it is a mere feint or show of seriousness, which 
vanishes suddenly in laughter, as here. Such is the true outcome 
of opposition to the highest movement of the spiritual world—a 
comedy. Looked at through the honest vision of the Poet, this 
scene is not degrading to Gods or Men, but is a simple though 
light-hearted representation of the fact. 

So we have reached concord again, even merriment upon Olym- 
pus; a fresh festival begins with harp and song of the Muses, who 
evidently are to sing just this conflict and its reconciliation. 
Herein we have another ideal reflection of Greek life, full of music 
and joy, yet not without struggle. In honor of whom do the 
Gods feast? In honor of themselves. In honor of whom do men 
feast? In honor of the Gods—that is, ultimately in honor of them- 
selves, imaged in their ideal world. Olympus is now concordant ; 
the conflict there is harmonized, being in fact but a passing shadow 
over the Olympian heights. Zeus is supreme, such is the trumpet- 
voiced announcement from above; we may henceforth expect that 
his will, with some protest, and possible counter-plotting on the 
part of certain Gods, will be triumphant. 

This First Book now lies before us in its organism and idea; an 
important Book we shall say—a sort of image of the entire poem 
held up in advance, an Introduction to the “ Iliad,” yet an integral 
part of it. We shall note its beautiful symmetry ; it naturally 
divides into the two Worlds of Homer, Upper and Lower; then 
we behold the same conflict in each of these Worlds, with the 
mediation in each. Both Parts of this Book fit together harmoni- 
ously—tit, as it were, one upon the other. The thought builds 
the structure, from the structure shines forth the thought; both 
thought and structure are one process, which must be separated in 
an analytic criticism, but are always to be reunited in the poetic 
vision. Yet the great difference between the two Worlds is not 
to be passed over; in the Lower is the grand conflict, but un- 
reconciled ; in the Upper, the decision of the problem is stated, 
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which decision, from the lips of supreme authority, runs: Honor 
your Heroic Man, for I, the Highest, am the avenger of his wrong. 
A decree which holds good to-day, and will hold good forever; 
not an arbitrary caprice of Zeus, but the voice of the World-Spirit 
uttering one of its laws. Thus the potentate above decides 
against the potentate below because of the latter’s violation; the 
first duty of the Leader is to reconcile himself to the Hero, else he 
is nought; both are nought. 

In such manner we have a second portraiture of the conflict 
which is thrown up among the Gods. Such is Homer’s way; he 
does not rest content with giving us a simple terrestrial account of 
wars and combats, but he draws over the earth an Olympian 
world which is the divine image of the struggle, together with its 
solution. This is the most glorious fact of Homeric song—this 
Olympian light breaking in upon it from above and revealing the 
reality in the appearance of things. Two portraitures run through 
the Poet’s book: the one below, ambiguous, a struggle of brawn 
apparently, often tiresome; the other above, determinate, a strug- 
gle of spirit, never drooping in interest. We in these days say, 
too, that a war has its principle which drives the arm of the com- 
batants, and often we state the principle abstractly ; but Homer 
creates a distinct world to indicate this very matter, and thus 
makes it the emphatic part of the war. 

Our modern substitute for the ancient Epos, the Novel, has no 
such Upper World whereby to give the spiritual side of its con- 
flict. It could portray the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, the struggle between heroship and authority in the 
present phase of such a problem, but it would have no divine in- 
terference. The conflict would have to work of its own energy 
through to the end; the characters would unfold and change by 
the experience of their own deeds, without the express oversight 
of Zeus. Homer has this internal development of character too, 
as we shall see; but he has, in addition, an external world-move- 
ment into which his personages fit, and which is the true reality of 
all their heroic actions. 
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GOETHE’S DAS MARCHEN. 


BY GERTRUDE G4RRIGUES. 


“The German Emigrants,” of which the tale (“ Das Mirchen ”) 
is a part, describes the adventures and entertainments of a family 
of distinction which has been forced, by the encroachments of the 
French, to leave its estates and seek safety beyond the Rhine. Its 
members reach the right side of that river without further injury, 
and settle themselves, for the time, upon a small property, there 
to await, with such patience as they may, the return of more 
peaceful times. 

The first part of the novel is occupied with a description of the 
different personages; their adventures, and the disputes—growing 
out of the distracted state of the times—in which they engage. 
They find their chief pleasure, the author tells us, in describing 
the follies of two great nations, in finding the Germans as absurd 
as the French, and in representing, first one and then the other, 
as Jacobins and Radicals. This diversion finally leads to a fracas 
which results in several of the party separating themselves from 
the others. This is regarded, by those who remain, as so great a 
calamity that they resolve ienceforth to banish politics, and all 
other subjects not likely to prove generally interesting, from their 
conversation when together. It is further agreed that, as nearly 
as possible, each one of the fugitives shall return to the interests 
and occupations which engaged him before his flight, and seek, 
at all times, so far as his powers permit him, to afford his part to 
the common entertainment in a courteous and ingenuous way. 

The Clergyman—a typical Goethean character, by the way— 
offers, on his part, as dessert, a series of narratives which he does 
not promise shall be strictly authentic, yet which he, at the same 
‘time, insists no one shall have the privilege of doubting. He 
keeps his word, and each day the party is amused and instructed 
by one or more of his anecdotes. The first evening is devoted to 
the study of the connection between what is commonly called the 
natural and the supernatural, and of the difficulty of judging of 
events which are called marvellous, yet which, if properly consid- 
ered, may be found to admit of a natural explanation. The other 
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tales teach the lessons of renunciation, of self-sacrifice, of self- 
restraint—that “man possesses within himself the same power to 
subdue his inclinations which may be called out by the persua- 
sions of another.” 

Finally Karl, the young man whose precipitation had caused 
the dismemberment of the party, inquires of the clergyman wheth- 
er he knows a fairy tale. ‘“ The Imagination,” he observes, “is a 
fine faculty, yet I like not when she works on what has actually 
happened. The airy forms she creates are welcome as things of 
their own kind; but, uniting with Truth, she produces oftenest 
nothing but monsters, and seems to me, in such cases, to fly into 
direct variance with reason and common sense. She ought, you 
might say, to hang upon no object, to force no object on us; she 
must, if she is to produce works of art, play like a sort of music 
upon us; move us within ourselves, and this in such a way 
that we forget there is anything without us producing the move- 
ment.” 

“ Proceed no farther,” said the old man, “ with your condition- 
ings! To enjoy a product of imagination, this also is a condition, 
that we enjoy it unconditionally, for Imagination herself cannot 
condition and bargain; she must wait what shall be given her. 
She forms no plans, prescribes for herself no path, but is borne 
and guided by her own pinions; and, hovering hither and thither, 
marks out the strangest courses, which in their direction are ever 
altering. Let me but on my evening walk call up again to life 
within me some wondrous figures I was wont to play with in ear 
lier years. This night I promise you a tale which shall remind 
you of nothing and of all.” 

Then follows the tale which, at first sight, appears to be some- 
thing entirely apart from the rest of the narrative, having no con- 
nection with or dependence upon anything that precedes it. A 
more careful scrutiny, however, convinces us that all the other 
matters considered are mere preparations for and indexes to this 
most marvellous work of all—mere points for its argument. What 
Goethe himself said of another production of his (Novelle) may 
be fitly quoted in this connection: “To find a simile for this 
novel, imagine a green plant shooting up from its root, thrusting 
forth strong green leaves from the sides of its sturdy stem, and at 
last terminating in a flower. The flower is unexpected and start- 
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ling, but come it must—nay, the whole foliage has existed only for 
the sake of the flower, and would be worthless without it.” 

To be able, even in the smallest measure, to seize the import of 
the work, it is needful to bear in mind the fact that all of Goethe’s 
productions are biographical—parts of his life, as it were, and ex- 
pressions of the various experiences he underwent. It was written 
in the years between 1793 and 1795, while Goethe was still at 
work upon “ Meister’s Apprenticeship,” shortly after the publica- 
tion of the “ Theory of Colors”; and when, after his return from 
Italy, he was again passionately pursuing his scientific studies at 
Weimar. He had passed through the wild, stormful, but fervid 
and high-aspiring Werther period, and had attained a mature 
serenity without losing anything of his youthful enthusiasm. Lis 
religious doubts were all solved, his views of art matured, his aim 
in life defined. Ail the anarchy and unrest of his early life had 
broadened and deepened into a calm, self-sufficing, self-decisive 
manhood, of the height and depth, the strength and power of 
which he was at last fully conscious. 

Having reached this point, with a mind like his, the first desire 
was to crystallize the impression, to give it form, “to execute some 
poetical task wherein all that he had thought, felt, and dreamed 
on this weighty business might be spoken forth.” Such a task 
we believe he found in the tale. It is the shell of the chrysalis ; 
it epitomizes the stage of development which he had himself 
reached, and to which, in the enthusiasm of production, he be- 
lieved the world had also attained. 

From the full, beautifully free, abundant nature-life of the 
classic world, man, during the middle ages, had gone over to the 
intense spiritual existence of Christianity. The medizeval Chris- 
tian despised the body, and looked upon Nature hersel* as some- 
thing hateful and impure. This world was regarded as the domain 
of the-senses, and whatever was of it pronounced worthless. This 
life was considered as having value solely as a preparation for the 
life to come, and all spiritual things had their place in a beyond 
which was only to be approached by a renunciation of existence— 
by death. 

The ideal of the classic world was the perfect identification of 
idea and form of a spiritual individuality with a natural form ; 
the Christian ideal tore these two elements asunder and placed 
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them in irreconcilable enmity. In the classic world it was in the 
natural that spirit sought an Absolute, and hence it conceived the 
natural as in itself divine. The faith of the middle ages for the 
first time enabled spirit to penetrate into its own internality, in 
the process of which it at first esteemed the flesh—Nature and the 
natural in general—as something false or nugatory, notwithstand- 
ing the spiritual and absolute had been able to make its appear- 
ance only in this element. But the spiritual tendency, however 
strong, was, of course, incapable, even when most dominant, of 
overruling entirely the realism which made men cling fast to 
nature and to sensuous pleasures, as is evidenced by the pomp and 
parade, the rich animal life, which grew more and more a charac- 
teristic of the middle ages as the first faith slowly weakened. 

The tact that this, his dearest, was, at the same time, his dead- 
liest sin, was calculated to make man restless and miserable. He 
found it impossible to live in the mere hope of a beyond, and his 
faith taught him that to grasp this impossibility was his only sal- 
vation. Glad to escape by any means, if only for a moment, from 
the consideration of this direful dilemma, he willingly turned his 
attention to whatever new was offered. The Renaissance brought 
into Europe revelations of the matchless art of antiquity, and, for 
the time, all Europe turned Pagan. The Reformation, though 
apparently opposite in its tendency, through its appeal to the 
natural judgment of man’s soul, was another move in the same 
direction. The eighteenth century—with its protest against all 
authority and its steady cry for a return to nature, though unli- 
censed, and, through its bloody agent, the French Revolution, by 
which it carried the war from religion into politics, thus translat- 
ing freedom of thought into liberty of act, forever to be shuddered 
at—was the grand culmination in which the external and secular 
learned how more and more to secure recognition, until, at last, 
the modern world proclaims as its ideal--the Human. ‘The 
depth and height of the human soul as such, the universally Hu- 
man in its joys and sorrows, its struggles, its deeds, and its des- 
tinies.” 

In a novel that openly takes for its scene localities made deso- 
late by the French Revolution it is natural, perhaps, that men 
should look for some expression of political opinion from its au- 
thor; but those who have done so here—as in his other works 
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dealing with that time—have met only with disappointment. 
This, no doubt, has led to the assertion, made as often almost by 
his friends as his foes, that Goethe had no political faith. ‘“ He 
was utterly without interest in political matters. He disliked the 
Revolution as he disliked the Reformation, because they both 
thwarted the peaceful progress of development. In it (the French 
Revolution) Goethe only saw the temporal aspect ; his want of his- 
torical philosophy prevented him from seeing the eternal aspect.” 
(G. H. Lewes.) 

It would be hardly possible to draw a lamer conclusion or make 
a more erroneous statement than this. No man ever possessed 
a wider view, a quicker or surer power of generalization, or a 
truer, deeper sympathy for anything and everything which could, 
even in the smallest degree, affect humanity. It is true, he left to 
others the discussion of the purely political problem, while he gave 
his time to the purely human and individual interest. His whole 
life was spent in calling upon men to be free, to make themselves so 
against all odds; but by freedom he meant “ the complete healthy 
development of their own natures,” not a change of political con- 
stitutions. The French Revolution was to him then what it has 
grown now to be to most: only one of the crises—a great and fear- 
ful one, we must admit—in that grand movement by which the 
negativity of the middle ages was being forced to give way be- 
fore the more positive element of the modern time. Another 
turn in the spiral through which the liberation of spirit is to be 
accomplished. 

Goethe animated the universe with God; he saw in Nature the 
incarnation of Spirit. Morality was to him the high and harmoni- 
ous action of all human tendencies, and art the highest represen- 
tation of life. In his own words: “To discuss God apart from 
Nature is both difficult and perilous; it is as if we separated the 
soul from the body. We know the soul only through the medium 
of the body, and God only through Nature.” Hence the problem 
of the tale, as we take it, is one with the problem of his century 
and ours—the reconciliation of spirit and matter, soul and body. 

After the first shock received at the hands of the Reformation, 
the medieval Church, foreseeing its final downfall, but unwilling 
or unable to submit at once to the omnipotent process of Spirit, 
drew its coils more firmly about its adherents, remorselessly seek- 
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ing to crush out all further progress. It was at this moment, “ the 
middle of the night,” when the darkness of the middle ages seemed 
intensified by the fact that men’s minds had been, for a time, il- 
luminated—if never so slightly—by the rising beam of Freedom, of 
which the Reformation was the morning star, only to be darkened 
again by the sable pall which the Church had hastened to let down 
over all things, that the so-called French Philosophy (Will-o’-wisps) 
arose. This Philosophy, although almost wholly sceptical, con- 
tained the positive element of a strong desire to impart informa- 
tion (Gold), to spread abroad a knowledge of things as they were, 
and so let light in upon old abuses. 

The Church, at first, as foster-mother of all learning, received the 
new workers kindly, and, as nothing could come into the material 
from the spiritual world without her assistance, or, in other words, 
as this was the most direct avenue to their public, the French 
Philosophers gladly accepted the good offices of the priesthood 
(the Ferryman) to ferry them into notice. They repaid the ser- 
vice in the only coin they possessed—information upon various 
matters, both simple and abstruse, a variety of knowledge for 
whose jingle the priesthood had always had an abhorrence. The 
minds of men (the River), it had always felt convinced, would rise 
up in horror at the daring scrutiny that such as Diderot, Voltaire, 
D’ Alembert, and their fellows, threw upon all things, sacred as 
well as profane. 

The priesthood, therefore, when it came really to understand 
their bent, refused to accept their gold, and demanded of them 
instead a recognition of its authority. They must repay the Church, 
or its representative, not in glittering generalities or sparkling 
speech, but by the practice of meek and lowly virtues, by humili- 
ty, obedience, patience, prudence, moderation, silence, and the 
like (Fruits of the earth). These, naturally enough, considering 
their characters, and the epoch of which they were the product, 
they did not have at their instant command; but were ready 
enough to promise all things in regard to them. The story tells 
us that the Ferryman gathered up the gold very carefully, and 
hastened to place it where he thought it could do no further mis- 
chief. Few of the French Philosophers but were advertised, as 
well as complimented, now and then, in those days, by a solemn 
clerico-legal burning of their works. 
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“ Now, in this chasm,” where the gold was thrown, “lay the 
fair, green Snake, who was roused from her sleep by the gold 
coming clinking down.” When Goethe went to Weimar, Science, 
as we understand the word, in its many-sided manifoldness, did 
not exist; but at the time the tale was written it was already 
growing into a great and powerful engine of progress—to the pro- 
phetic, love-inspired eye of Goethe, the greatest and most power- 
ful. In nothing was the eighteenth century more remarkable than 
in the impetus which it gave to scientitie investigation, and it is 
to the encyclopedists that this was largely due. It was the infor- 
mation in regard to things—simple and minor largely, but often 
great, and vastly important—gathered from all quarters and on 
every side by its contributors, and then flung carelessly and at 
random into the voluminous pages of LZ’ Encyclopédie, which did 
more than anything else to arouse Science (Snake) from her long 
sleep of the middle ages, to fill her with new energy, and with 
glad hopes of the future. 

The Snake and the Will-o’-wisps expect much of each other. 
Their relationship is clear, their difference Goethe makes even 
clearer. The Will-o’-wisps are “ gentlemen of the vertical line.” 
“Since ever was a Jack-o’-lantern in the world, no one of them 
has either sat or lain.” The encyclopedists were full enough of 
theory, of suggestion; they had plenty of these to give, and they 
gave freely and generously ; but they would never have been con- 
tented to dig and delve laboriously, pile fact upon fact, experiment 
upon experiment, as she “of the horizontal line” is compelled 
to do. 

What the Snake wants of the Will-o’-wisps is their gold; they 
wi-h to know of her where the fair Lily dwells. She knows, she 
can tell them, she can even carry them over the River herself— 
but it must be at high noon. It has been only at high noon—at 
illuminated periods of the world’s history—that science, correct 
thinking or knowing, could so dominate the minds of men as to 
span the distance between, and bring in close contact the sensuous 
and the supersensuous, the seen and the unseen. ‘True to its creed, 
the Church, through its priesthood, could admit no possibility of 
the natural holding converse with the spiritual ; but Superstition 
(the Giant’s shadow)—what Goethe calls the “ dark Extraordinary ” 
—could with his dark shadow measure the space, and lay like an 
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incubus over the River, which swept shudderingly and fearsomely 
beneath, as it held fast the two countries together. 

The Snake is not sorry to lose sight of her relatives for a space. 
Having fed so well, she requires time for assimilation and investi- 
gation. This investigation is conducted in a different direction 
from the one we should have supposed ; but Goethe’s idea of sci- 
ence was, that it was all-embracing, all-pervading. It was not 
merely an investigation of physical phenomena—although there 
he gave it its full meed—but it led also to the understanding of 
all of the phenomena of existence, intellectual and spiritual, as 
well as the merely natural: “ Without my attempts in natural 
science,” he says, “I should never have learned to know mankind 
such as it is. In nothing else can we so clearly approach pure con- 
templation and thought, so clearly observe the errors of the senses 
and of the understanding, the weak and the strong points of char- 
acter.” 

In the dark chasm where she had lain so long, the Snake had 
found small opportunity for investigation into other than the sim- 
plest natural substances. Alchemy and its earliest offspring, 
Chemistry, had represented all that there was of physical science ; 
and of history, political economy, the science of government, all 
that owes its genesis to “the shaping hand of man,” there was 
only the merest inkling in the minds of a few of the more illu- 
minated. Goethe, through his kings—whick may also be consid- 
ered as symbolizing different epochs—for instance, the gold king 
might represent the genius of biblical or Hebrew supremacy ; the 
silver king, the classic period; the brazen, the power (especially 
the secular-feudal) of the middle ages—shows us that the world 
has at all times been governed by one of three forees—wisdom, ap- 
pearance, strength ; but for a just and true balance of power all three 
should hold equal sway, and reign each in his own unmixed purity. 

The three kings greet gladly the light which the Snake throws 
upon them, and the golden one inquires, immediately upon seeing 
her, “‘ Whence comest thou?” and when answered, “From the 
chasms where the gold dwells,” inquires again, ‘‘ What is grander 
than gold” (knowledge)? “ Light ” (insight, the power to com- 
bine and arrange, to perceive the universal in the particular). 
“* What is more refreshing than light?” “Speech ” (the power to 
make use of this insight—to apply it). 
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Things are growing clearer; science has opened the way a little, 
and now poetical activity, with its still but strong insight (the 
Man with the Lamp), appears. ‘ Why comest thou, since we have 
light ¢”’ asks the golden king. ‘‘ You know I may not enlighten 
what is dark.” Poetry is never found among the savage and 
rude; but the moment the cloud lifts a little, the moment there is 
the slightest striving toward knowledge or civilization, she is 
there. “ Will my kingdom end?” asks the silver king. It was 
the question, no doubt, which he had intended asking of the Snake 
when he was interrupted by the coming of the Man with the 
Lamp. Now he asks it, more properly, of poetical insight. ‘ Late 
or never,” is the answer. Appearance, beauty, art and its accom- 
paniments, will hold sway over man, we must believe, so long as 
life lasts. The brazen king now makes himself heard: “‘ When 
shall I arise?” “Soon.” “ With whom shall I combine?” (Here 
is Goethe’s idea of combination: “in himself, the individual is lit- 
tle or nothing; combined with his fellow-men, he is all.”) “ With 
thy elder brothers.” ‘ What will the youngest do?” “ He will 
sit down?” “Tam not tired,” cried the fourth, with a rough, fal- 
tering voice. This is the first mention we have had of the com- 
posite king. It will be observed that he has taken no part in the 
above conversation, and is only aroused to interest when he hears 
himself mentioned. We may suppose him to represent the era at 
which the tale opens, and of which Goethe wrote: “Our present 
time is retrograde, for it is subjective. All eras in a state of de- 
cline are subjective; on the other hand, all progressive eras have 
an objective tendency.” 

Meanwhile, the golden king—wisdom, the natural spokesman of 
the other two—is asking of the man: ‘‘ How many secrets knowest 
thou?” ‘ Three,” replied the man. ‘ Which is the most impor- 
tant ?” said the silver king. ‘ The open one”—that “ the Universe 
is full of goodness, and whatever has being has soul ”—replied the 
other. ‘Wilt thou open it to us also?” asks the brass king. 
“When I know the fourth,” replied the man. “ What care I?” 
grumbled the composite king in an undertone. “I know the 
fourth ”—renunciation, man must leave hold of the particular in 
order to grasp the universal-—hissed the Snake. And well she 
knows it, and will hereafter prove her knowledge of it. ‘The 
time is at hand”—when nature and spirit should no longer be es- 
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tranged—cries the.old man, in a strong voice. It is enough ; he 
hurries away in one direction, the Snake in another. As he passes, 
the light which he carries—pure poetical insight—changes every- 
thing which it falls upon into something brighter, purer, 
lovelier, holier. 

The scene now shifts to the cottage of the old man. He enters, 
and finds his wife—practical activity—in tears. Our old friends, 
the Will-o’-wisps, have been there before him. They have been 
playing off upon her some of their usual pranks, and she is now 
almost in despair. This is another view of the estimation in which 
Goethe held the encyclopedists. Though recognizing and gladly 
proclaiming the services they had rendered the arts and sciences, 
he deprecated the evil influence they had exercised by their con- 
tinual vociferations in favor of a false and pernicious freedom—a 
freedom which, as they taught it, really amounted to unlimited 
license. ‘ Whatever frees the intellect, without at the same time 
giving us command over ourselves, is pernicious. Only within 
the circle of Law can there be true freedom ; we are not free when 
we acknowledge no higher power, but when we acknowledge it, 
and in reverence raise ourselves by proving that a Higher lives 
within us.” 

The method which the Will-o’-wisps used toward the old woman 
was rude, but it was probably the only one suited to the time. 
They first licked away the old poetical ceremonials and rites, 
which were all that had made beautiful the rough stones which 
sheltered her, and then, with the new gold shaken from them- 
selves, dealt death to the Faith (Mops) which had been alike her 
plaything, her sorrow, and her joy. Poetical insight can clothe 
again the bare walls with new lustre and beauty, and change this 
dead Faith into something more enduring; but unless his help- 
mate, practical activity—the people, humanity at large—in her 
own person (the Basket) carries this Faith, as well as the homelier 
vii tues for which the Will-o’-wisps have made her responsible, thus 
frecing themselves, it can never be restored to a true spiritual 
existence. 

The old woman departs upon her errand. The basket weighs 
heavily upon her; but it is not the onyx: it is the vegetables that 
burden her. It is easy to carry a high faith, a noble purpose ; an 
inspired feeling exalts, it hovers above our heads and we can 


greater, 
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searcely hold it to us; it is the exercise of the simple, lowly vir- 
tues of daily life that weary and distract. 

Walking along and musing in sullen fashion, she suddenly finds 
herself confronted with the Giant’s shadow (Superstition). He 
soon robs her of part of her burden. Not of the onyx, which she 
could not rid herself of if she would and would not if she could, 
but of part of the debt due to the Ferryman. He, when she pre- 
sents herself before him, is enraged to find only a part where he 
had looked for the whole; and is ready at once with the plea 
which had been used by his Church since ever it was established. 
It is not he, it is not the Church, it is the minds of men that must 
first be satisfied and assuaged. She must bind herself to the time- 
river, to public opinion, for the further payment of her debt. She 
finds this a heavy business. Her hand, the very soul of labor, is 
blackened and shrivelled, if not rendered useless; the activity of 
labor remains, but its influence, its power, ends when it ceases to 
be other than for itself. 

There is one hope left, however: she will repay her debt and so 
rescue the noble member. She hurries away with eagerness and 
speed. And now her basket is no longer a burden ; it hovers free 
above her in the air. 

One of the delicately fine points of the tale is now to appear. 
Thinking of Goethe in the light in which we love him best, as 
poet and seer, we should have supposed, probably, that it would 
have been to poetical activity, inspiration, that he would have 
confided the task of first introducing the Prince to the fair Lily— 
of bringing the natural side of man face to face with the spiritual. 
But no, he has given usasubtler touch. It is to practical activity 
that the task of leading him across the River is intrusted. Guvethe 
believed firmly in the dignity of labor; but it must be labor with 
an object, an ideal, not dull, lifeless toil. “Godlike energy is seen 
only in action ; what we can do we are ; ourstrength is measured 
by our plastic power.” 

And now, behold! on the other side of the River—over which 
one of the party has made of her body a bridge, by means of which 
the others have crossed—are assembled the Snake, the two Will- 
o’-wisps, the Old Woman, and the Prince. All bound upon the 
same quest, all seeking to gaze upon the beautiful face of the fair 
Lily. Merely to gaze, they will not dare to touch; the very glance 
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of her eye carries ‘with it a heavy penalty. And yet they must 
seek her. All thought, all effort, all desire, all being must find its 
centre in spirit. The middle ages, we have said, had placed her 
in a beyond where she might be gazed upon but never touched ; 
the problem of the modern time is to carry her over the River, a 
willing captive, and make her to reign a sweet household goddess 
—here. 

The old woman, laden with the basket containing the memorial 
sent by her husband to the fair Lily, approaches her first. She 
finds her seated in a beautiful grove and singing sweetly to the 
music of her harp, but she is not happy. If the material side of 
man wanders about restless, useless, and unhappy, because sepa- 
rated from the spiritual, that spiritual part itself suffers no less 
from the estrangement, and probably suffers more ; for it is only 
through the material that it can find existence and a field of ac- 
tion. The first result of the strong desire of man (Hawk) to attain 
spiritual insight and communion is to rouse the soul to conscious- 
ness, and to kill the happy ignorance (Canary) with which it has 
hitherto found solace. But there is no affliction possible to man 
which his divine side is not capable of elevating itself above, and 
the fair Lily, though bemoaning her favorite, recognizes in his 
death one of the signs which combine to teach her hope. 

She enlivens the onyx and rouses him into a half-life, with which 
she finds some small pleasure. Still she knows that he can never 
be a living, real presence again until he returns to a life upon 
earth—until the individual is able to realize a religion apart from 
its forms. “ Each has his own religion ; must have it as an indi- 
vidual possession ; let each see that he be true to it, which is 
far more efficacious than trying to accommodate himself to an- 
other’s!” 

The Snake now arrives, full of eagerness and hope. ‘“ The 
prophecy of the bridge is fulfilled.” Lily is doubtful: “The lofty 
arch of your bridge can still but admit foot-passengers ; and it is 
promised us that horses and carriages, and travellers of every sort, 
shall, at the same moment, cross this bridge in both directions ”— 
for science to reach its full development, to accomplish its full 
mission, it must cease to be the speculation of a few and become 
the minister of the many. “Is there not something said, too, 
about pillars, which are to arise of themselves from the waters of 
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the river?” it is not enough that public opinion shall grow in- 
different to the so-called “ conflict ” between religion and science ; 
it must proclain that there is no conflict. The Snake is deter- 
mined to be hopeful. ‘“ However it may be,” she says, “ the tem- 
ple ”’—of the future, in which wisdom, beauty, and heroic strength 
shall hold equal sway—* is built.” 

When Lily hears, for the second time that day, the blessed ti- 
dings, “ the time is at hand,” she is almost ready to believe ; and 
her attendant virtues—hope, faith, and charity, or love—are 
aroused. 

Now is the time for her Prince to appear. He is weary and 
despondent, his desire is shrunk and drooping. He has reached 
his “ darkest hour.” 

That soul and body may become one, that the material part of 
man may be filled and permeated by the breath of God, true spirit- 
ual existence, it may not be necessary—as the faith of the middle 
ages taught—that man should die, physically ; but it is necessary, 
it must always be necessary, that he shall make a renunciation of 
his merely natural existence. Spirit will not come down to lead 
a merely sensuous life with matter; but matter must raise itself 
—through the destruction of its sensuousness—to a spiritual life 
with her. It is only in the “regenerated man” that soul and 
body can be one. Goethe understood this well, and it was only 
when he had experienced this truth, when he had passed through 
the “ Mystic Bath ” himself, and had come out pure “ Gold,” that 
he could have written the tale, which symbolizes that process. 

To most men at some moment of their career—alas, and for- 
ever alas, for him to whom it never comes !—there comes a time 
when they are confronted by their limitations. The intellect, in 
her search after knowledge, may be defeated ; the affections may 
be broken and prostrated by the loss of objects dear to them ; the 
conscience may be violated, the will may be thrown back upon 
itself. It matters not how the conflict begins, it must end by a rec- 
ognition of the utter inability and insufficiency of man in his own 
unaided person to reinstate peace in his own soul. This is the cru- 
cial test for all mankind. Every human soul must ery: “ Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me;” but only the elect 
can say: “ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” These. 
accept their limitations as a divine appointment, and bew in total 
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and absolute submission to the power of God—not conceived as 
blind force, but as divine intelligence—and, in so doing, pass, by 
that fact, into a higher state. 

In some form or other, the birth of the soul involves the death 
of the body; that is, the birth of the higher grows out of the 
negation or denial of the lower principles. So the Prince, in the 
act of casting himself up on the bosom of Lily, instantly expires. 
The fair Lily herself is overcome with grief and horror; the 
higher principles themselves for a moment are shaken, for the 
whole man must share in this passionate conflict. 

The Snake at once bestirs herself, and places this process under 
the form of eternity, thus typitying its universal truth. The fair 
Lily rouses herself, and faith shows her in a mirror the reflection 
of herself—what she is to hope for in the future. But now there 
is need of action. The Snake calls faintly for the Man with the 
Lamp ; the sensuousness of man once abandoned, the understand- 
ing can not support him long unless assisted by reason or divine 
inspiration. To attain this, practical activity is necessary. ‘“ No 
grief of the soul that can be conquered except through action.” 
The Woman with the basket is wild with fear for herself; but 
the Snake bids her forget her own care and do what she can to 
help the Prince; she may find it the best way to help herself. 
“*Man lives for man, and only in so far as he is working for 
Humanity can his efforts bring permanent happiness.” 

All effort to obtain the Man with the Lamp is vseless until the 
Prince’s Hawk is seen soaring again into the air. When the desire 
of man for the higher life rouses itself again to action, reason 
needs no bridge on which to cross to him. Insight impels, and 
man’s own desire is conductor. 

The old man has already announced to the fair Lily that “ her 
greatest misfortune she may look upon as her greatest happiness,” 
and he now sets about, in the true spirit of poetic activity, to 
make of his prophecy a surety. Lily’s little canary, too, under 
the genial influence of his lamp, is to share in the general rehabili- 
tation—the happy innocence, or ignorance, of spirit is to be born 
anew as virtue. The Flames, also, are to play their part ; scepti- 
cism is a necessary factor in all development. They enter and 
devote themselves to Lily, thus diverting her mind from what 
would otherwise have been a too heavy burden. 
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Midnight has now arrived, and the old man, lovking at the stars, 
begins speaking: ‘“‘ We are assembled at the propitious hour; let 
each perform his task, let each do his duty ; and a universal hap- 
piness will swallow up our individual sorrows, as a universal grief 
consumes individual joys.” Each is willing to do his duty, and 
has a duty to perform, excepting the three attendants, who at this 
supreme moment are fast asleep; but they, too, are to be awak- 
ened and informed with new power from the reflection which the 
Prince’s Hawk will throw upon them. The procession forms and 
moves slowly toward the River; the truths which are known to a 
few are now to be laid open to all. Each person, and every object, 
now emits a mild light of his own, even the basket—the body 
itself—and Lily’s veil. ‘ All things have power to teach him who 
has the power to learn.” Most marvellous of all, when they reach 
the River they tind it spanned by a strong and noble bridge—the 
Snake at midnight! Well might the Ferryman gaze with aston- 
ishment at the gleaming arch, and the many lights which were 
passing over it. 

When they have all reached the other side, the Snake resumes 
her old form for the last time, and once more surrounds the basket 
with her circle. The old man asks her: “ What hast thou resolved 
on?” “To sacrifice myself rather than to be sacrificed ; promise 
me thou wilt leave no stone on shore.” “ Wir entsagen miissen,” 
we must learn to limit ourselves to the Possible. In this first re- 
straint lies the germ of self-sacrifice; in the giving up of claims 
too high for attainment, we learn to give up claims for the sake of 
others. Science may not pierce the clouds and light up the awful 
mystery of the Absolute; but she may, and does, make life valu- 
able and the rolling years endurable. 

At the old man’s command, Lily touches the Snake with one 
hand, her lover with the other. The Prince is at once aroused, 
and, assisted by the old man, stands erect, the canary fluttering 
upon his shoulder. There is life in both, but the spirit has not 
yet returned. The conflict is over, but it has left the man weak 
and nerveless. Some work must be found for him to do—a field 
which his “activity may fill”’ The sphere of individual effort 
for the Snake is now exhausted, and she yields herself up a will- 
ing sacrifice for man. To the first touch of practical activity— 
the first call from the many—she shows herself willing to respond, 
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and lies a heap of glittering jewels ready to be thrown into the 
stream of time. 

The old man now addresses himself to the Will-o’-wisps, and 
his tone, we are told, is respectful—to the inspired eye of reason 
the work of the Literati of the efghteenth century seemed worthy 
of all respect—and tells them of a service which none but they 
can accomplish. The procession is again formed, and proceeds 
slowly forward until it reaches a large brazen door, bolted with a 
massive golden lock—the old régime, cemented and held fast by 
long usage—which he requests the Lights to eat away. They re- 
quire small entreaty, and make short work of the business. This 
was their mission: to open, tear down, and destroy; it was for 
others to rebuild. 

The clanging doors open and introduce our friends into the 
sanctuary—the temple of the future, guarded by the Kings. The 
Lights fall upon each king in turn, and, finding nothing to sat- 
isfy them in either of the others, attach themselves to the com- 
posite one. For the third time the old man announces: “ The 
time is at hand!” Lily throws herself upon him in thankfulness, 
and clasps him still closer as the temple begins tomove. The old 
woman and the Prince hold by each other also. 

Strange to say, the temple makes its way straight up through 
the Hut of the Ferryman, which falls through, covering the old 
man and the youth with its débris. This occurrence causes the 
temple to rock fearfully, and fills Lily and the old woman with 
alarm. But they need not have suffered any concern. Wander- 
ing around it in the dawn, they find that insight—the virtue of 
the Lamp—has recognized its necessity as an institution, and has 
converted it, from the inside to the outside, into solid silver. The 
Ferryman, too, is not forgotten, but comes out of this new tem- 
ple within a temple in the guise of a Pilot or Helmsman. 

The old woman is in despair. “ Among so many miracles, can 
there be nothing done to save my hand?” Her husband bids her 
bathe in the River, and, on her demurring, continues: “Go and 
do as I advise thee; all debts are now paid.” In this new, happy 
reign of reason, even labor will be exonerated from the burden 
laid upon her by others. | 

As the rising sun appeared upon the rim of the dome, the old 
man stepped between Lily and the Prince, and cried, with a loud 
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voice: “‘ There are three which rule on earth: Wisdom, Appear- 
ance, and Strength.” At the first word the gold king arose; at 
the second, the silver; and at the third, the brazen, while the 
mixed king “ very awkwardly plumped down ;” in the new tem- 
ple of the future sham and fraud shall find no place; they will 
have no power to exercise fear, but will excite only amusement or 
disgust. The Man with the Lamp leads the youth to each of the 
three kings in turn. The first girds him with his sword; the 
second hands him his sceptre; the third presses an oaken garland 
upon his brow, with the words: “ Understand what is highest.” 
At this his features kindle, his eyes gleam, and his first word is— 
“Lily!” At last the true meaning of life lies open before him, 
and body and soul are one. 

* Oh, my friend,” he says, turning to the old man, “ glorious and 
secure is the kingdom of our fathers; but thou hast forgotten the 
fourth power, which rules the world earlier, more universally, 
more certainly—the power of love.” The old man answers, with 
a smile: “ Love does not rule; but it trains, and that is more ’”’— 
it is the spirit of love, of grace, the feminine element in humanity, 
that aids the individual to progress and development, and it is the 
same principle that actuates modern society and tends to local self- 
government. 

The new-birth of the individual accomplished, the attention is 
naturally directed outward, and it is seen at once that the process 
may also be a general one. The prophecy of the bridge has been 
fulfilled, and a stately structure, upon which people of every sta- 
tion and under every variety of circumstances are seen to be safely 
and pleasantly employed, appears. ‘“ Remember the Snake in 
honor,” said the Man with the Lamp; “thou owest her thy life ; 
thy people owe her the bridge, by which those neighboring banks 
are now animated and combined into one land. Those swimming 
and shining jewels, the remains of her sacrificed body, are the piers 
of this royal bridge; upon these she has built and will maintain 
herself.” 

Four lovely maidens now enter the temple. Three of them we 
recognize as Lily’s attendants, who have now returned to her; in 
her moments of activity, spirit needs no adjuncts, but in her qui- 
escent state they serve as indexes to her. The fourth hastens to 
the Man with the Lamp, who greets her as his wife, but tells her 
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she is free to choose another husband, if she desires. She will not 
hear of any other, but tells him that he too is grown younger. 
And so poetical and practical activity—Reason and Endeavor— 
are joined again in the truest of all marriages. 

The final catastrophe draws near. The Giant is seen stum- 
bling and blundering over the bridge. His presence does not harm, 
but his shadow causes deadly mischief. The new king involunta- 
rily grasps his sword; but a moment’s reflection convinces him 
of its powerlessness, and he looks calmly at his sceptre, then at 
the lamp and rudder of his attendants. ‘I guess thy thonght,” 
said the Man with the Lamp, “ but we and our gifts are powerless 
against this powerful monster.” Superstition is only to be cured 
by natural means, and, fortunately, those means are near at hand. 
*‘ The natural sciences,” says Goethe, ‘ are so human, so true, that 
I wish every one luck who occupies himself with them. They 
teach us that the greatest, the most mysterious phenomena, take 
place openly, orderly, and simply, unmagically ; they must finally 
quench the thirst of poor ignorant man fur the dark Extraordinary 
by showing him that the Extraordinary lies so near, so clear, so 
familiar, and so determinately true.” 

Now the Hawk, with the mirror, soaring aloft above the dome, 
catches the light of the sun and reflects it upon the group which 
is standing on the altar; through the knowledge gained of the 
Highest, which his own desire has reflected upon him, man, sur- 
rounded as he is now, and ever should be, by all the good and 
gracious influences which he has drawn to himself, finds his best 
life in a life lived for others. This life may often, must often, be 
lived in solitude—the king and his followers proceed by secret 
passages into his palace—but its beneficence shall none the less 
be spread abroad and serve to illuminate all mankind. 

The retiring Flames, wishing to have a little sport before they 
leave, scatter a few gold pieces upon the marble flags as they pass, 
and the people press eagerly forward to catch them. There are 
still those who find food for thought in the scriptures of the last 
century, but the time of their greatest usefulness is past. 

“Behold the prophecy!” There have always been individuals 
for whom it was true; for the race—? “‘ The bridge is swarm- 
ing with travellers, and the temple is the most frequented of the 
whole earth.” 
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THE PURITANIC PHILOSOPHY AND JONATHAN 
EDWARDS.’ 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 


In speaking of philosophy in America, I should hardly be called 
on to present any “ History of Philosophy ” at all, since there is 
nothing that can be distinctively recognized from the intellectual 
side as American philosophy—using the term as we do when we 
speak of the Indian, the Greek, the German, or the English phi- 
losophy. Our countrymen: have been the followers of many sys- 
tems, the inventors of none; for not even the transcendentalism of 
New England can be considered as a distinct American philoso- 
phy, though it comes nearer to that designation than any other. 

Nevertheless, I find it convenient, and even, in a high sense, very 
appropriate, to speak of philosophy in America as passing through 
certain unique and varied historical phases; only I use the broad 
and noble term Philosophy as indicating the guide of life, the ex- 
ponent and directress of national existence, rather than a certain 
metaphysical insight, fruitful of speculation even when barren of 
results; such as was censured of old in the Athenians, later in the 
Schoolmen, and, less than a hundred years ago, in the Germans. 
There was a time when Wordsworth could say, and with a mel- 
ancholy portion of truth— 


Alas! what boots the long laborious quest 
Of moral prudence sought through good and ill ? 


What is it but a vain and curious skill, 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest 

Beneath the brutal sword? Her haughty Schools 
Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 

A few strong instincts and a few plain rules 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 

Than all the pride of intellect and thought ? 


1 A lecture read at the Concord School of Philosophy, July 24, 1883. 
XVII—26 
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Germany has done something to justify her sapient and haughty 
schools since the time of Wordsworth and Napoleon; and so 
America, without such schools, but with a manifest philosophic 
destiny, has gone forward, ever since the landing of our Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1620, to’ make significant, by practical illustration, cer- 
tain phases of speculative thought and ethical purpose. 

These phases, roughly stated, are: (1) The Puritanic Philoso- 
phy in history from 1620 to 1760, culminating in Edwards; (2) 
The Philanthropic Philosophy in history, from 1760 to 1820, with 
Franklin as its type; (3) The Negation of Philosophy, from 1820 
to 1850; (4) The Ideal or Vital Philosophy, from 1850 onward, 
with Emerson as its best representative. 

These periods, of course, interlock and pass into each other, so 
that it is hard to say when one ends and the next begins; but, to 
illustrate them, three persons are taken of eminent fame in America 
and throughout the world: Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), as the 
type of Puritanic thought; Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), as 
the type of Philanthropic Realism; and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882), as the type of Idealism. For the intermediate period 
—between Franklin’s and Jefferson’s establishment of real pros- 
perity and theoretic freedom and Emerson’s epoch of ideal excel- 
lence—lI could find no sufficient personal representative; but any 
successful politician or popular favorite would serve—one as well 
as the other. This period, like the age immediately following 
adolescence in men, was a vigorous, ungoverned, risky time, from 
which we emerged into the tumult of civil war, and thence, with 
sinews hardened and egotism abated, into the calmer atmosphere 
of assured national life. 

When Canning said of those nascent futilities in the world’s 
history——the South American republics—“ I called into existence a 
New World to redress the balance of the Old,” he used a grandi. 
ose phrase to describe what had been done two centuries before 
by a little band of heretics seceding from England and landing on 
Plymouth Rock. It was Bradford and Winthrop, John Smith and 
John Robinson, and not George IV’s eloquent premier, who re- 
dressed the balance of Europe with the rising orb of America. 
And these men, the true planters of our nation, were humble 
Christians and resolute Calvinists, who in their philosophy put 
God first_and made their religion a thing of daily life. The Puri- 
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tan movement in England meant much, but it signified far more 
in America, where it shaped the permanent foundations of na- 
tional greatness. Its reign there was short—-scarcely more than 
twenty years—while here it held sway for more than a century, 
and strongly influenced colonies like New York, Virginia, and 
New Hampshire, where it did not ostensibly prevail, as it did in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Puritanism—which was Calvin- 
ism with English modifications—did in fact what Tacitus said was 
very difficult—it reconciled empire and liberty—the sovereignty ot 
God and the freedom—even the political freedom—of man. It 
exalted the omnipotence of the Deity till men looked in its eyes, 
as Cromwell called them, “like poor creeping worms upon the 
earth,” and then it raised these depraved and lost creatures to be 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ, and the equals of what- 
ever boastful or splendid walked the world. Thus Calvinism gave 
birth to democracy, while Arminianism, the professed creed ot 
liberty, favored inequality and every kind of privilege. “ What 
do the Arminians hold?” asked an inquirer in Archbishop Laud’s 
time. ‘The best bishoprics and deaneries in England,” answered 
Dr. Morley, who soon became a bishop himself. Time passed by, 
and in a few years those bishoprics and deaneries had all fallen be- 
fore the sword of Cromwell, that soldier of Calvinism—the leader 
of that army of the Lord which was mighty in England for the 
pulling down of strongholds. “ Calvinism,” says Froude, “ was 
the spirit that rises in revolt against untruth—the spirit which has 
appeared and reappeared, and in due time will appear again, un- 
less God be a delusion and man be as the beasts that perish ; for 
it is but the inflashing upon the conscience of the nature and ori- 
gin of the laws by which mankind are governed.” The Puritanic 
philosophy, then, like the stoical, was both ethic and religious; it 
declared the chief end of man to be the love and service of God, 
and that this service must be in purity of heart and practical mo- 
rality. I say nothing here of the traditional theology which the 
Puritans held to, and which had lost some of its noblest limbs in 
the wrench that tore it from the trunk of the parent church; but 
in the grand simplicity of its philosophic principle—the immediate 
dependence of the universe on a conscious, wise, loving, and just 
First Cause—Puritanism yields to none of the more attractive sys- 
tems of philosophy. It was in expanding these elements of Cal- 
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vinism—the foreordination, justice, and omnipotence of a personal 
God—into the detail of an ecclesiastical system, that Puritanism 
broke down and lost its hold on the world. And that most acute 
and inflexible of all the Puritans, Jonathan Edwards, coming 
upon the world’s stage just as the Puritanic was yielding to the 
philanthropic spirit, was, of course, thrown into the most pro- 
nounced contrast with the tendency of his times, and thus became 
the clearest manifestation, at least for America, of the Puritanic 
philosophy—in which God was everything, man nothing. In the 
philanthropic philosophy, on the other hand, man’s welfare became 
everything, and God’s glory little or nothing. Edwards was de- 
vout and ascetic—Franklin humane and genial, not to say godless. 

Treating of the religious affections and of their influence on the 
soul, Edwards said, at the age of fourteen, when speaking of the 
comparative excellence of the higher qualities: 


One of the highest excellencies is love. As nothing else has a proper 
being but spirits, and as bodies are but the shadow of being, therefore 
the consent of bodies one to another, and the harmony that is among 
them is but the shadow of excellency. The highest excellency, there- 
fore, must be the consent of spirits one to another. And the sweet har- 
mony between the various parts of the universe is only an image of mutual 
love. 


A few years later he wrote: 


I walked abroad alone in a solitary place in my father’s pasture, for 
contemplation. And as I was walking there and looking upon the sky 
and clouds there came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious ma- 
jesty and grace of God as I know not how to express. . . . After this 
my sense of divine things gradually increased, and became more and more 
lively, and had more of that inward sweetness. The appearance of every- 
thing was altered; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast or 
appearance of divine glory on almost everything. God’s excellency, his 
wisdom, his purity and love seemed to appear in everything: in the sun, 
moon, and stars; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, trees ; 
in the water and all nature, which used greatly to fix my mind. I used 
often to sit and view the moon for a long time, and in the day spent much 
time in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things; in the mean time singing forth with a low voice my contem- 
plation of the Creator and Redeemer. . . . I found, from time to time, 
an inward sweetness that would carry me away in my contemplations. 
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This I know not how to express otherwise than by a calm, sweet abstrac- 
tion of soul from all the concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind 
of vision, or fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the mountains 
or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, sweetly conversing with 
Christ, and wrapt and swallowed up in God. 


From this religious intoxication the step was but a short one to 
that view of God which has been made the chief reproach against 
Edwards and his school of Calvinists—men at variance on some 
points with the accepted creed of Calvinism, and more in harmony 
with the earlier Calvinism of St. Augustine, if so Hibernian a dis- 
tinction may be allowed. In describing his religious experiences 
of youth, as he looked back on them from mature life, Edwards 
once said : 


From my childhood up my mind had been full of objections against 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom he would to 
eternal life, and rejecting whom he pleased, leaving them eternally to 
perish, and so be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like 
a horrible doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well, when I 
seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied as to this sovereignty of God, 
and his justice in thus eternally disposing of man according to his sov- 
ereign pleasure; but never could I give an account how or by what means 
I was thus convinced. And there has been a wonderful alteration in my 
mind with respect to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty from that day to 
this; so that I scarce ever have found so much as the rising of an ob- 
jection against it in the most absolute sense—in God showing mercy to 
whom he will, and hardening whom he will. God’s absolute sovereignty 
and justice, with respect to salvation and damnation, is what my mind 
seems to rest assured of. This doctrine has very often appeared exceed- 
ingly pleasant, bright, and sweet; absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God. 


If Edwards had been willing to exercise his acute and refining 
intellect in reasoning upon this question, as the greatest of the 
Latin fathers, St. Augustine, did, perhaps he would, by inward 
argument, have reached that conclusion which Augustine so often 
and so painfully reasons out, as in the seventh book of his “ Con- 
fessions ” : 


Whatever is is good; that evil, whose origin I questioned, has no sub- 
stantial existence—since if it were substance it would be good. For 
either it would be substance incorruptible, and hence a great good, or else 
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a substance corruptible, which could not be corrupted unless it were 
good originally. Therefore I saw, and it was revealed unto me, O God! 
that Thou hast made all things good; and that there are really no sub- 
stantial existences which Thou hast not made; and to Thee evil exists 
not at all; nor does it exist in thy creation as a whole, since there is noth- 
ing outside of that creation to invade and corrupt the order which Thou 
hast established. In some parts of that creation there are, to be sure, 
some things which appear evil, because they are out of place; but these 
same apparent evils are in place elsewhere, and there they are good; and 
in themselves they are good. 


This remarkable passage, the thought of which is found in many 
philosophers, may have been in Emerson’s mind when he wrote 
his hazardous poem of “ Uriel ”—these verses especially : 


One, with low tones that decide, 
Doubt and reverend use defied ; 
With a look that solved the sphere 
And stirred the devils everywhere, 
He gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line. 

Line in nature is not found, 

Unit and universe are round; 

In vain produced, all rays return, 
Evil will bless and ice will burn. 


I would not say that this abstruse and perilous thought of the uni- 
verse was in the mind of Edwards—the range of whose vision 
was so far within that of Augustine and Emerson—thus giving 
the most favorable interpretation that can be put on the shocking 
and damnatory parts of his theology. In defending the doctrine 
of original sin, Edwards, in fact, maintained that God is not di- 
rectly the author of sin and evil, but only disposes things in his 
universe in such a manner that sin will certainly ensue. Indi- 
rectly, therefore, through his foreknowledge, God is the author of 
evil, to which both Edwards and Augustine at times seem to 
ascribe an eternity of continuance, not quite in harmony with the 
reasoning of both as to the goodness of God and the origin of evil. 
In truth, the early dualism of Augustine never seems to have 
been in all respects shaken off, though he contended so stoutly 
again andjagain to refute that Manichean heresy. By refusing to 
give a place, as Origen did, to a general “restoration” of fallen 
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angels and lost human souls, Augustine seems to have allowed in 
practice the heresy he condemned in words—that evil is eternal, 
and therefore practically self-existent and a check on God’s good- 
ness—not merely the antiphonie refrain to the loveliest of songs— 
as he declares it to be in his *‘ City of God ” (Lib. xi, cap. xviii). 

Dr. Kirkland had been a student of theology with Dr. West 
in Edwards’s former home at Stockbridge. Dr. West was the au- 
thor in 1772 of an able defence of the great work of Edwards on 
the “ Freedom of the Will,” which had appeared in 1754. Ed- 
wards died in 1758, and this anecdote by Dr. Kirkland relates to 
a period more than thirty years later. ‘‘ My father,” says Kirk- 
land, “sent me to Dr. West’s house to study theology. He placed 
in my hand such books as Edwards’s powerful work on ‘ Original 
Sin,’ and Hopkins’s treatise on ‘ Holiness,’ books which, if I could 
have read them with any belief, would have sent rottenness into 
my bones. They were written with such prodigious power that 
they made me melancholy. I used to go out into the doctor’s 
orchard upon that beautiful side-hill, and there I would pick up a 
ripe and blushing apple and look at it; then I would pluck a 
flower, and observe its beauty and inhale its odor, and say to my- 
self, ‘These are beautiful types of the loveliness of God; I know 
God is benevolent, and I will return to my studies cheered by 
these impressions.’ ” 

But Dr. Kirkland added: “ These tremendous doctrines seemed 
to awaken the deepest emotions of piety in the mind of Dr. West, 
and to impart light and gladness and thankfulness to his inmost 
spirit.” For Puritanism had the secret of extracting the sweetest 
honey from the sourest and strongest substances. ‘Scarce any- 
thing,” says Edwards, speaking of his early religious life, “scarce 
anything was so sweet to me as thunder and lightning; formerly 
nothing had been so terrible to me.” 

It was indeed the noble error of Edwards, as of Augustine—his 
master in the spirit, if not in fact—to approach philosophy too 
exclusively from the side of the received Christian theology. The 
famous book on the “ Freedom of the Will” was not so much a 
philosophic treatise as a theological polemic aimed at the Armini- 
ans. Edwards wrote to the Scotch minister, Erskine, in 1749, 
that he “ had been endeavoring to bring the late great objections 
and outcries against Calvinistic divinity to the test of the strictest 
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reasoning ; and particularly that grand objection that the Calvin- 
istic notions of God’s moral government are contrary to the com- 
mon sense of mankind.” A philosophical work entered upon in a 
spirit so controversial would need to be carried forward magnani- 
mously, and tc draw from the deepest fountains of speculative 
truth in order to merit the praise that has been given to Edwards 
on the Will. In truth, these fountains were hardly accessible to 
Edwards, who knew Plato but partially, and Aristotle hardly at 
all; who could not read French; who was ignorant of the great 
labors of the Schoolmen and the Catholic theologians since Augus- 
tine, and would have, perhaps, despised them had he better known 
them, as Cotton Mather and the Calvinists in general did. “It is 
indeed amazing,” wrote Mather, while Edwards was in college, 
“to see the tate of the writings that go under the name of Aris- 
totle. First falling into the hands of those who could not read 
them, and yet, for the sake of the famous author, were willing to 
keep them, they were for a long time .hid under ground, where 
many of them deserved a lodging; and from this place of dark- 
ness the torn or worn manuscripts were anon fetched out, and im- 
perfectly and unfaithfully enough transcribed, and conveyed from 
Athens to Rome. The Saracens by and by got them, and they 
spoke Arabic—the concise and broken style a little suiting them ; 
and even in Africa there were many Aristotelian schools erected. 
When iearning revived under Charlemagne, all Europe turned 
Aristotelian ; yea, in some universities they swore allegiance to 
him; and, oh, monstrous! if I am not misinformed, they do in 
some universities at this day. No mortal else ever had sucha 
prerogative to govern mankind as this philosopher, who, after the 
prodigious cart-loads of stuff that has been written to explain him, 
yet remains in many other things besides his ‘ Entelechia’ sutt- 
ciently unintelligible, and forever, in almost all things, unprofita- 
ble. Avicen, after he had read his ‘ Metaphysics’ forty times 
over, and had them all by heart, was forced, after all, to lay them 
aside in despair of ever understanding them.” 

This Philistinism of Mather toward Aristotle (which reminds 
one of the mutterings of Mr. Adams the other day against the 
whole study of Greek) was not peculiar to the wilful, witch-hunt- 
ing divine of Boston, but was a common Pv-zitan trait, from which 
Edwards could not escape. The author of an elaborate system of 
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theology for Calvinistic schools—Bernard Pictet, of Geneva— 
writing in 1696,seven years before Edwards was born, thus speaks 
in his preface, after ridiculing the middle-age Schoolmen : 


Cause enough, then, why our well-instructed Reformers of the Church 
should banish from the reformed churches the whole scholastic theology, 
with its curious, futile, and even blasphemous questions, and give them- 
selves wholly to exegesis of the Word of God; drawing that theology 
which they taught, not from Lombard’s “Sentences,” not from Aristotle 
nor Plato, but from the well of Scripture undefiled. I too have abstained 
as much as possible from the barbarous jargon of the Schoolmen. 


The work of Edwards was not “drawn from the well of Serip- 
ture undefiled,” nor yet, as are the works of Augustine, continu- 
ally fortitied by Scripture texts; but almost wholly made up of 
the links in a chain of close metaphysical argument, which we 
must admire even when we disown its conclusions. These were 
in some respects but another form of that destructive negative 
criticism first initiated by Locke and Hobbes in England, which, 
in the hands of Hume, had been so effective in unsettling the basis 
of philosophy in the eighteenth century, and which, a few years 
later, when Hume’s writings became widely known, was to pre- 
pare the way, in Kant’s mind, tor the new speculative philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. To this philosophy Edwards would 
have been logically opposed; but there was in him a vein of mys- 
tical and transcendental thought, at variance with his own logic, 
which might have led him, had he lived to the age of Mr. Alcott, 
to welcome the work of Kant as opening the way to something 
better than the logical faculty or the gatherings of experience 
could prescribe as an ultimate philosophy. 

The Puritans denounced Aristotle and the Schoolmen—but 
what does our Puritan Schoolman, our Father Jonathan of Con- 
necticut, proceed to do at once, in the absence of Plato and Aris- 
totle and the subtile doctors of middle-age Europe? What but 
set up a school of his own, with a subtle metaphysical treatise or 
two, which his followers have been expounding for more than a 
hundred years? Edwards’s “Careful and Strict Inquiry into the 
Modern Prevailing Notion of that Freedom of the Will which is 
supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Re- 
ward and Punishment, Praise and Blame,” was published in 
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1754. In this book Edwards did not for an instant disown the 
metaphysical method, but boldly praised it and called it indispen- 
sable, as the Catholic Schoolmen had. I do not purpose to enter 
upon the strict chain of metaphysical arguments by which Ed- 
wards maintains his chief proposition—that the human will is not 
free; nor shall I attempt either to uphold or refute that proposi- 
tion. It is doubtful if more cogent reasoning was ever marshalled 
to prove a point against which the nature of man instinctively 
rebels—namely, that we are constrained by necessity to do what 
we feel that we are free to avoid doing. But take notice that he 
displays an activity and subtlety of mind such as no American phi- 
losopher had before shown, and that Edwards was very much in 
the line of the intellectual effort of’ his day—that is, the first half 
of the eighteenth century. It was upon such reasoning, as well 
as upon their numberless virtues, that the renown of the English 
Berkeley and the French Malebranche was founded ; and it was 
by arguments still more subtle that the Scotchman Hume, con- 
temporary with Edwards, threw half the civilized world into a 
maze of scepticism until Kant came to their rescue, a few years 
after the death of Edwards. The surprising fact is, that, with 
these remarkable powers of analysis and reasoning, which would 
have made Edwards a match for Hume on his own ground, and 
with this demand of his age to be fed on that sort of food, the Pu- 
ritan minister yet stood resolutely by his chosen task of preaching 
Christianity as he understood it to the poor Indians of Stockbridge, 
and the anxious saints and sinners of New England, wherever he 
encountered them. His missivn was to save souls, by helping men 
to repent of their sins and be converted ; and to this he devoted 
himself rather than to the calm and leisurely study of philosophy, 
such as in after-years occupied the thoughts of Kant at Kénigs- 
berg. It was his zeal, as a preacher, in fact, that led Edwards to 
compose his great work on the Will—as appears by his letters to 
his Scotch correspondent, Erskine, to whom, in 1757, he thus ex- 
plained the connection between the Puritan means of salvation 
and the doctrine of necessity as applied to the will of man: 


The doctrine of a self-determining will, as the ground of all moral good 
and evil, tends to prevent any proper exercise of faith in God and Christ 
in the affair of our salvation, as it tends to prevent all dependence upon: 
them. For, instead of this, it teaches a kind of absolute independence 
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on all those things that are of chief importance in this affair, our right- 
eousness depending originally on our own acts, as self-determined. And 
truly in this scheme man is not dependent on God, but God is rather de- 
pendent on man in this affair. Yea, these notions tend effectually to pre- 
vent men’s ever seeking after conversion with any earnestness, and indeed 
they destroy the very nature of conversion itself, 


Of Edwards in the pulpit we have this account from one who 
heard him:, 


He carried his notes with him into his desk, and read most that he 
wrote. Still, he was not confined to them, and, if some thoughts were 
suggested to him while he was preaching which did not occur to him 
when writing, and appeared pertinent, he would deliver them with as. 
great propriety and fluency, and often with greater pathos, and attended 
with a more sensibly good effect on his hearers than what he had written. 
While preaching, he customarily stood holding his small manuscript vol- 
ume in his left hand, his elbow resting on the cushion or the Bible, his 
right arm rarely raised but to turn the leaves, and his person almost mo- 
tionless. His success was not owing to the pictures of fancy or to any 
ostentation of learning or of talents, In his preaching, usually, all was 
plain, familiar, sententious, and practical. 


It was to preaching in the hope of promoting the conversion of 
men that Edwards devoted himself; but his youthful vbservations 
in natural history show that he might have been another Linneus, 
or a naturalist of distinction in some other field, if he had culti- 
vated his talents for observation and scientific discovery. These, 
like all the intellectual powers of Edwards, were very marked in 
his childhood—and it is rather a pity that he did not take the 
same line of development which Swedenborg did—the eager pur- 
suit of science first, and the promotion of spiritual knowledge 
afterward. In his childhood, perhaps at the age of twelve years, 
Edwards addressed this letter to some person of distinction in this 
country or in England—to whom is not known—but about the 
year 1716, before Linnseus was sent from his father’s parsonage to- 
a Swedish academy : 


May it please Your Honor: 

There are some things that I have happily seen of the wondrous way 
of the working of the spider. Although everything belonging to this in- 
‘sect is admirable, there are some phenomena relating to them more par- 
ticularly wonderful. Everybody that is used to the country knows their 
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marching in the air from one tree to another, sometimes at the distance 
of five or six rods. Nor can one go out in a dewy morning, at the latter 
end of August and the beginning of September, but he shall see multi- 
tudes of webs, made visible by the dew that hangs on them, reaching 
from one tree, branch, and shrub, to another, which webs are commonly 
thought to be made in the night because they appear only in the morn- 
ing; whereas none of them are made in the night, for these spiders never 
come out in the night when it is dark, as the dew is then falling. But 
these webs may be seen well enough in the daytime, by an observing eye, 
by their reflection in the sunbeams. Especially late in thé*afternoon may 
these webs, that are between the eye and that part of the horizon that is 
under the sun, be seen very plainly, being advantageously posited to re- 
flect the rays. And the spiders themselves may be very often seen travel- 
ling in the air, from one stage to another among the trees, in a very unac- 
countable manner. But I have often seen that which is much more 
astonishing. In very calm and serene days in the forementioned time 
of the year, standing at some distance behind the end of a house or some 
other opake body, so as just to hide the disk of the sun and keep off his 
dazzling rays, and looking along close by the side of it, I have seen a vast 
multitude of little shining webs and glistening strings brightly reflecting 
the sunbeams, and some of them of great length, and of such a height, 
that one would think they were tacked to the vault of the heavens, and 
would be burned like tow in the sun, and make a very beautiful, pleasing, 
as well as surprising appearance. It is wonderful at what a distance 
these webs may plainly be seen. Some that are at a great distance ap- 
pear (it cannot be less than) several thousand times as big as they ought. 
I believe they appear under as great an angle as a body of a foot diame- 
ter ought to do at such a distance, so greatly doth brightness increase 
the appavent bigness of bodies at a distance, as is observed of the fixed 
stars, 

But that which is most astonishing is, that very often appear at the end 
of these webs spiders sailing in the air with them, which I have often 
beheld with wonderment and pleasure, and showed to others. And since 
I have seen these things I have been very conversant with spiders, resolv- 
ing, if possible, to find out the mysteries of these their astonishing works. 
And I have been so happy as very frequently to see their manner of work- 
ing: that when a spider would go from one tree to another, or would fly 
in the air, he first lets himself down a little way from the twig he stands 
on by a web; and then, laying hold of it by his fore-feet, and bearing 
himself by that, puts out a web, which is drawn out of his tail with infinite 
ease in the gently moving air, to what length the spider pleases; and, if 
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the farther end happens to catch by a shrub or the branch of a tree, the 
spider immediately feels it and fixes the broken end of it to the web by 
which he lets himself down and goes over by that end which he puts out 
of his tail. And this my eyes have innumerable times made me sure of. 
Now, sir, it is certain that these webs, when they first proceed from the 
spider, are so rare a substance that they are lighter than the air, because 
they will ascend in it (as they will immediately in the calm air), and 
never descend, except driven by a wind; wherefore ’tis certain. And ’tis 
as certain that what swims and ascends in the air is lighter than the air, 
as that what ascends and swims in water is lighter than water. So that 
if we should suppose at any such time, where the air is perfectly calm, 
this web is so easily drawn out of the spider’s tail that if the end of it be 
once out, barely the levity of it is sufficient to draw it out to any length; 
wherefore if it don’t happen that the end of this web catches by a tree, 
or some other body, till there is so long a web drawn out that its levity 
shall be so great as more than to counterbalance the gravity of the spider, 
or so that the web and the spider, taken together, shall be lighter than 
such a quantity of air as takes up equal space—then, according to the 
universally acknowledged laws of nature, the web and the spider together 
will ascend, and not descend, in the air; as when a man is at the bottom 
of the water, if he has hold of a piece of timber so great that the wood’s 
tendency upward is greater than the man’s tendency downward, he, to- 
gether with the wood, will ascend to the surface of the water. And, 
therefore, when the spider perceives that the web is long enough to bear 
him up by its ascending force, he lets go his hold of the fixed web and 
ascends in the air with the floating web. If there be not web more than 
enough just to counterbalance the gravity of the spider, the spider, to- 
gether with the web, will hang in equilibrio, neither ascending nor de- 
scending, otherwise than as the air moves. But if there is so much web 
that its greater levity shall more than equal the greater density of the 
spider, they will ascend till the air is so thin that the spider and web 
together are just of an equal weight with so much air. And in this way, 
sir, I have multitudes of times seen spiders mount away into the air from 
a stick in my hands, with a vast train of this silver web before them ; for, 
if the spider be disturbed upon the stick by the shaking of it, he will 
presently in this manner leave it. And their way of working may very 
distinctly be seen if they-are held up in the sun or against a dark door, 
or anything that is black. F 

And this, sir, is the way of spiders’ going from one tree to another at 
a great distance; and this is their way of flying in the air. And, al- 
though I say I am certain of it, I don’t desire that the truth of it shall be 
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received upon my word, though I could bring others to testify to it, to 
whom I have shown it, and who have looked on with admiration to see 
their manner of working. But every one’s eyes, that will take the pains 
to observe, will make them as sure of it. Only those that would make 
the experiment must take notice that it is not every sort of a spider that 
is a flying spider; for those spiders that keep in houses are a quite differ- 
ent sort, as also those that keep in the ground, and those that keep in 
swamps, in hollow trees, and rotten logs; but those spiders that keep on 
branches of trees and shrubs are flying spiders. They delight most in 
walnut-trees, and are that sort of spider that make those curious net-work 
polygonal webs that are so frequent to be seen in the latter end of the 
year. There are more of this sort of spiders by far than of any other. 
But yet, sir, I am assured that the chief end of this faculty that is 
given them is not their recreation, but their destruction, because their 
destruction is unavoidably the effect of it; and we shall find nothing 
that is the continual effect of nature but what is of the means by which 
it is brought to pass. But it is impossible but that the greatest part of 
the spiders upon the land should every year be swept into the ocean. 
For these spiders never fly except the weather is fair and the atmosphere 
is dry ; but the atmosphere is never clear, neither in this nor in any other 
continent, only when the wind blows from the midland parts, and, conse- 
quently, toward the sea. As here in New England the fair weather is 
only when the wind is westerly, the land being on that side and the ocean 
on the easterly. And I have never seen any of these spiders flying but 
when they have been hastening directly toward the sea. And the time 
of their flying being so long, even from about the middle of August every 
sunshiny day until about the end of October (though their chief time, as 
I observed before, is the latter end of August and beginning of Septem- 
ber), and they never flying from the sea, but always toward it, must 
needs get there at last, for it is unreasonable to suppose that they have 
sense enough to stop themselves when they come near the sea, for then 
they would have hundreds of times as many spiders upon the sea-shore as 
anywhere else. The reason of their flying at that time of year I take to 
be because then the ground and the trees, the places of their residence in 
summer, begin to be chilly and uncomfortable. Therefore, when the sun 
shines pretty warm they leave them and mount up in the air, and expand 
their webs to the sun, and, flying for nothing but their own ease and com- 
fort, they suffer themseives to go that way that they find they can go 
with the greatest ease and where the wind pleases; and, it being warmth 
they fly for, they find it cold and laborious flying against the wind. 
They, therefore, seem to use their wings, but just so much as to bear 
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them up, and suffer them to go with the wind. So that, without doubt, 
almost all aérial insects, and also spiders which live upon trees, are, at the 
end of the year, swept away into the sea and buried in the ocean, and 
leave nothing behind them but their eggs for a new stock the next year. 


There is in this account of what Parson Edwards’s boy had seen 
at his father’s manse in East Windsor a happy mixture of fact 
and theory—the latter foreshadowing the deductive metaphysical 
turn of mind which afterward found its highest result in theologi- 
cal treatises. A few years later he began to speculate on the facts 
of consciousness and the laws of thought, and wrote his thoughts 
down. 

To show the singularly precocious and active mind of Ed- 
wards in its earliest manifestations of speculative thought, let me 
cite a few of his youthful, even childish, speculations on Being 
and Nothing, and the other metaphysical abstractions that occu- 
pied, without filling, his capacious spirit from the age of thirteen 
‘to that of thirty. He discourses thus of Being: 


That there should be absolutely Nothing at all is utterly impossible. 
The mind, let it stretch its conceptions ever so far, can never so much as 
bring itself to conceive of a state of perfect Nothing. It puts the mind 
into mere convulsion and confusion to think of such a state; and it con- 
tradicts the very nature of the soul to think that such a state should be. 
It is the greatest of all contradictions to say that thing should not be. It 
is true, we cannot so distinctly show the contradiction in words, because 
we cannot talk about it without speaking nonsense, and contradicting 
ourselves at every word; and because Nothing is that whereby we dis- 
tinctly show other particular contradictions. But here we are to run up 
to our first principle, and have no other to explain the nothingness, or not 
being of Nothing, by. Indeed, we can mean nothing else by Nothing but 
a state of absolute contradiction; and, if any man thinks that he can con- 
ceive well enough how there should be Nothing, I will engage that 
what he means by Nothing is as much Something as anything he ever 
thought of in his life; and I believe that, if he knew what Nothing was, 
it would be intuitively evident to him that it could not be. Thus we see 
that it is necessary that some being should eternally be. And it is a 
more palpable contradiction still to say that there must be Being some- 
where and not other where, for the words Absolute Nothing and Where 
contradict each other. And, besides, it gives as great a shock to the 
mind to think of pure Nothing being in any one place as it does to think 
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of it in all places; and it is self-evident that there can be Nothing in one 
place as well as another; and, if there can be in ‘one, there can be in all. 
So that we see that this Necessary, Eternal Being must be Infinite and 
Omnipresent. 

This Infinite and Omnipresent Being cannot be solid. Let us see how 
contradictory it is to say that an Infinite Being is solid; for solidity 
surely is nothing but resistance to other solidities. Space is this neces- 
sary, eternal, infinite, and omnipresent being. We find that we can, with 
ease, conceive how all other beings should not be. We can remove them 
out of our mind and place some other in the room of them; but Space is 
the very thing that we can never remove, and conceive of its not being. 
If a man would imagine Space anywhere to be divided, so as there should 
be nothing between the divided parts, there remains Space between, and 
so the man contradicts himself. And it is self-evident, I believe, to every 
man, that Space is necessary, eternal, infinite, and omnipresent. But I 
had as good speak plain: I have already said as much as that Space is. 
God. And it is, indeed, clear to me that all the Space there is, not 
proper to body, all the Space there was before the Creation, is God him- 
self; and nobody would in the least pick at it if it were not because of 
the gross conceptions that we have of Space. 

A state of absolute nothing is a state of absolute contradiction. Abso- 
lute nothing is the aggregate of all the contradictions in the world—a 
state wherein there is neither body, nor spirit, nor space, neither empty 
space nor full space, neither little nor great, narrow nor broad, neither 
infinite space nor finite space, not even a mathematical point, neither up 
nor down, neither north nor south (I do not mean as it is with respect to 
the body of the earth, or some other great body), but no contrary points,. 
positions, or directions, no such thing as here or there, this way or that 
way, or any way. When we go about to form an idea of perfect Nothing, 
we must shut out all these things; we must shut out of our minds both 
space that has something in it and space that has nothing init. We 
must not allow ourselves to think of the least part of Space, be it ever so 
small. Nor must we suffer our thoughts to take sanctuary in a mathe- 
matical point. When we go to expel Being out of our thoughts, we must 
be careful not to leave empty space in the room of it; and, when we go to 
expel emptyness from our thoughts, we must not think to squeeze it out 
by anything close, hard, and solid; but we must think of the same that 
the sleeping rocks do dream of, and not till then shall we get a complete 
idea of Nothing. ; 

When we go to inquire whether or no there can be absolutely Noth- 
ing, we utter nonsense in so. inquiring. The stating of the question is. 
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nonsense ; because we make a disjunction where there is none. Either 
Being, or Absolute Nothing, is no disjunction; no more than whether a 
triangle is a triangle, or not a triangle. There is no other way but only 
for there to be existence; there is no such thing as Absolute Nothing. 
There is such a thing as Nothing with respect to this ink and paper; 
there is such a thing as Nothing with respect to you and me; there is 
such a thing as Nothing with respect to this globe of earth, and with 
respect to this Universe. There is another way besides these things hav- 
ing existence, but there is no such thing as Nothing with respect to Entity 
or Being, absolutely considered. We do not know what we say if we 
say that we think it possible in itself that there should not be Entity. 

And how doth it grate upon the mind to think that Something should 
be from all eternity, and yet Nothing all the while be conscious of it? To 
illustrate this: Let us suppose that the World had a being from all 
eternity, and had many great changes and wonderful revolutions, ani all 
the while Nothing knew it, there was no knowledge in the Universe of 
any such thing. How is it possible to bring the mind to imagine this? 
Yea, it is really impossible it should be that anything should exist, and 
Nothing know it. Then you will say, If it be so, it is because Nothing 
has any existence but in consciousness. No, certainly, nowhere else but 
either in created or uncreated consciousness, 


There are passages here which foreshadow the course of Ger- 
man thought a hundred years later, while this next passage on 
“The Place of Mind” might almost have been written by a tran- 
scendentalist of Concord : 


Pace or Minp.—Our common way of conceiving of what is Spiritual 
is very gross and shadowy and corporeal, with dimensions and figure, 
etc., though it be supposed to be very clear, so that we can see through 
it. If we would get a right notion of what is Spiritual, we must think of 
Thought, or Inclination, or Delight. How large is that thing in the 
Mind which they call Thought? Is Love square or round? Is the sur- 
ace of Hatred rough or smooth? Is Joy an inch or a foot in diameter ? 
These are Spiritual things, and why should we then form such a ridicu- 
lous idea of Spirits as to think them so long, so thick, or so wide; or to 
think there is a necessity of their being square, or round, or some other 
certain figure? Therefore Spirits cannot be in place in such a sense that 
all, within the given limits, shall be where the Spirit is, and all without 
such a circumscription whether he is or not; but in this sense only, that 
all created Spirits have clearer and more strongly impressed ideas of 
things in one place than in another, or can produce effects here, and not 
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there; and as this place alters, so Spirits move. In Spirits united to 
bodies, the Spirit more strongly perceives things where the body is, and 
can there immediately produce effects; and in this sense the soul can be 
said to be in the same place where the body is. And this law is that we 
call the Union between soul and body. So the soul may be said to be in 
the brain ; because ideas, that come by the body immediately, ensue only 
on alterations that are made there, and the soul immediately produces 
effects nowhere else. 

No doubt that all Finite Spirits, united to bodies or not, are thus in 
place; that is, that they perceive, or passively receive, ideas only of 
created things, that are in some particular place at a given time. At 
least, a Finite Spirit cannot thus be in all places at a given time equally. 
And doubtless the change of the place, where they perceive most strongly 
and produce effect immediately, is regular and successive; which is the 
motion of Spirits. 

From what is said above, we learn that the seat of the Soul is not in 
the Brain any otherwise than as to its immediate operations, and the im- 
mediate operation of things on it. The Soul may also be said to be in the 
Heart, or the Affections, for its immediate operations are there also. 
Hence, we learn the propriety of the Scriptures calling the soul the Heart, 
when considered with respect to the Will and the Affections. 

We seem to think in our heads, because most of the ideas of which 
our thoughts are constituted, or about which they are conversant, come 
by the sensories that are in the head, especially the sight and hearing, or 
those ideas of Reflexion that arise from hence; and partly because we 
feel the effects of thought and study in our head. 

Seeing the Brain exists only mentally, I therefore acknowledge that I 
speak improperly when I say the Soul is in the Brain only as to its opera- 
tions. For, to speak yet more strictly and abstractedly, ’tis nothing but 
the connection of the Soul with these and those modes of its own ideas, 
or those mental acts of the Deity, seeing the Brain exists only in idea. 
But we have got so far beyond those things for which language was 
chiefly contrived that, unless we use extreme caution, we cannot speak, 
except we speak exceedingly unintelligibly, without literally contradicting 
ourselves. No wonder, therefore, that the high and abstract mysteries of 
the Deity, the prime and most abstract of all beings, imply so many 
seeming contradictions. 

“Indeed” [says Edwards in the same high strain of thought, but in an- 
other connection, amid these speculative meditations], “ indeed, the secret 
lies here: that which truly is the Substance of all Bodies is the infinitely 
exact and precise and perfectly stable Idea, in God’s mind, together with 
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his stable Will, that the same shall gradually be communicated to us, and 
to other minds according to certain fixed and established Methods and 
Laws ; or, in somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise 
Divine Idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and stable 
Will, with respect to correspondent communications to Created Minds, and 
effects on thse minds.” 


Here, then, we have the purely Platonic doctrine of Ideas, benaey 
a endilieatinn suited to the needs of the New England theolog 
and it is therefore no wonder to find Edwards citing amid hake 
entries in his commonplace book what Dr. Cudworth, the Eng- 
lish Platonist, says in his “ Intellectual System,” egies in 
1678, some thirty years only before Edwards wrote these pages 


“ Plato, in his ‘Subterranean Cave,’ so famously known, and so ele- 
gantly described by him, supposes men tied with their backs toward the 
Light, placed at a great distance from them, so they could not turn about 
their heads to it neither, and therefore could see nothing but the shadows 
of certain substances behind them projected from it, which shadows they 
concluded to be the only substances and realities, And when they heard 
the sound made by those bodies that were betwixt the Light and them, 
or their reverberated echoes, they imputed them to those shadows which 
they saw. All this is a description of the state uf those men who take 
the Body to be the only Real and Substantial Thing in the world, and to 
do all that is done in it; and, therefore, often impute Sense, Reason, and 
Understinding to nothing but Blood and Brains in us.” 


Upon this materialistic view of the mind (that thought is a 
function of matter), so common of late years, Edwards says : 


“It has been a question with some whether or no it was not pos- 
sible with God to the other properties or powers of Matter to add 
that of Thought; whether he could not, if he had pleased, have added 
Thinking and the power of Perception to those other properties of 
Solidity, Mobility, and Gravitation. The question is not here, Whether 
the Matter that now is, without the addition of any new primary prop- 
erty, could not be so contrived and modelled, so attenuated, wrought, 
and moved, as to produce thought; but whether any Lump of Matter~ 
a solid Atom, for instance—is not capable of receiving, by the Almighty 
Power of God, in addition to the rest of its powers, a new power of 
thought. 

“That seems to me quite a different thing from the question, Whether 
Matter can think. For if Thought be in the same place where Matter is, 
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yet if there be no manner of communication or dependence between that 
and anything that is material—that is, any of that collection of properties 
that we call Matter; if none of those properties of Solidity, Extension, 
ete., wherein Materiality consists, which are Matter, or at least whereby 
Matter is Matter, have any manner of influence toward the exerting of 
thought; and if that thought be no way dependent on Solidity or Mo- 
bility, and they no way help the matter, but Thought could be as well 
without those properties—then Thought is not properly ix Matter, though 
it be in the same place. All the properties that are properly said to be 
in Matter depend on the other properties of Matter, so that they cannot 
be without them. Thus Figure is in Matter: it depends on Solidity and 
Extension; and so do Motion; so doth Gravity; and Extension itself 
depends upon Solidity, for nothing can be solid except it be extended. 
These ideas have a dependence on one another; but there is no manner of 
connection between the ideas of Perception and Solidity, or Motion, or 
Gravity. Nor can there be any dependence, for the ideas in their own 
Nature are independent and alien one to another. And except the prop- 
erty of Thought be included in the properties of Matter, I think it can- 
not properly be said that Matter has Thought.” 


Enough, you will ery, of these metaphysical reasonings of the 
New England Puritan—and I will give yon no more of them. 
But take notice that they display an activity and subtlety of 
mind such as no American philesopher had before shown, and that 
they were very much in the line of intellectual effort in his day— 
that is, in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

I wish to point out, in closing, what the practical philosophy 
or politico-ethical work of Puritanism was in America, and how 
closely Edwards coincided in time with the vanishing period of 
Puritanic sway. He died in 1758, just as the twenty years’ con 
test between New and Old England was about to commence; 
and at that time Puritanism, having done its special work, was 
passing away. It had been a stern and rough nurse about the 
cradle of our infant nation; but the spirited child, not forsaken of 
Heaven—non sine dis animosus infans—had thriven by contact 
with the harsh conditions of life around him, and most of all by 
the useful austerity of the Puritan philosophy. In that scheme 
of the world the cardinal points were God and Duty; the State 
was a divine institution, like the Church, and its functions were 
to be sacredly upheld, and undertaken in the fear of God. The 
advantages of such a discipline to a raw people, cast upon these 
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shores amid the freedom-breathing but barbarizing influences of 
a new colony, can scarcely be over-estimated, Puritanism to such 
men was a girdle, not a fetter; it held them together and made 
them march forward in line, instead of straggling along without 
aim or purpose. But in time the girdle became a chain ; the peo- 
ple began to tret under it and threw it off; and this was the very 
period at which Edwards and Franklin appeared. The one con- 
tended stoutly for the old faith, in all its strictness and with all its 
alarming penalties for sin; the other, with genial and prudent 
good nature, sought to introduce a milder sway, more friendly to 
the general development of mankind. Both were powerful forces, 
and had other forces more powerful behind them; but the time 
had come for Puritanism to withdraw from the scene, and the 
controversial writings of Edwards furnished the salvo of theologi- 
cal artillery under cover of which the army of the Puritans fell 
back in good order, leaving the field to Democracy and the phi- 
lanthropists. 


MAN’S FREEDOM IN HIS MORAL NATURE. 


BY ROWLAND G. HAZARD. 


[In the July number we quoted largely from the first part of Dr. 
Hazard’s new book on “ Man a Creative First Cause.” The following 
extracts are from the second part and the notes of the same work, under 
the general title of ‘“‘Man in the Sphere of his own Moral Nature a 
Supreme Creative First Cause.”—Ep. | 


[A Cognitive Sense includes a Moral Sense.] 


The phenomena of the external are brought within range of our imme- 
diate mental perceptions by means of the external organs of sense. For 
the internal cognitive spontaneity, the main, if not the only, immediate 
instrumentalities seem to be the attributes (senses ?) of memory and asso- 


ciation, singly and in combination; but its genesis is often, perhaps al- 


ways, by suggestion from the bodily organs, through the senses or the 
appetites, which much resemble and are closely allied to the senses. The 
sound of a cannon may call up our knowledge of the battle of Waterloo. 
The continual flow of ideas through the mind, singly or in trains or 
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groups, is to it an exhaustless source of knowledge. If the mind ever 
became wholly inactive and oblivious, it could only be aroused and rescued 
from annihilation by some extrinsic agency. Our spontaneous cognitions 
of external objects and contemporaneous changes may be presented by 
the bodily organs of sense in any possible order or combination, and the 
internal phenomena may come into notice in a like manner, though in the 
latter the combinations and the order of succession seem to be more sub- 
ordinated to the associations of experience. 

The cognitive sense seems then to be, as it were, the common terminus 
of the arrangement, organism, or means by which both objective and sub- 
jective phenomena are immediately presented to the mind. These presen- 
tations become the subjects of our judgments, which may also be with or 
without preliminary effort: e. g., we perceive at once the difference in the 
size of a pea and an orange, but do not thus perceive the equality of the 
sum of the angle of a triangle to two right angles. 

To illustrate these processes, suppose the four letters f, ¢, 2, a, are put 
before me to form into a word. It may so happen that I will see them at 
first glance in the order fiat, and the thing is done, or I may have to pro- 
ceed tentatively through few or many of the combinations which the let- 
ters admit of. So, too, the internal may accidentally come into view in 
such order that some new relation is immediately apparent and seems like 
a sudden flash illuminating the mind from without, without any agency of 
its own. 

We distinguish the various perceptions of the one cognitive sense, first 
as objective and subjective, and then classify the former as senses of see- 
ing, hearing, ete.; and, in regard to the latter, we speak of the sense of 
beauty, of order, of justice, honor, shame, etc. When the subject of these 
cognitions, and of the judgments upon them, spontaneous or otherwise, 
is that of moral right and wrong, they constitute the genetic elements of 
the moral sense. But the mere perception or judgment as to right and 
wrong has of itself no more effect upon the sensibilities than the cog- 
nition that twice five are ten has. It is not till we regard it as practi- 
cally applied in action that it produces any emotion. Such action in 
others, when it is right, clicits our approval or admiration, and, when 
wrong, our censure or indignation ; and in ourselves the triumph of the 
right inspires us with the ee a anc elevating emotion of victory, while 
the yielding to the temptation to wrong brings with the painful feelings of 
debility self-debasement and dishonor. It is in these emotions of glory 
aud of shame thus excited that we find the manifestation or development 
of conscience, which is properly the moral sense, to the sensations of 
which the cognition of right and wrong is only a prerequisite. Nor is it 
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material to the quality of our action whether these cognitions are true or 
false, for the moral virtue of our action all lies in our conforming them to 
our convictions of duty; and hence, though false convictions may cause 
our actions to be unwise, they do not affect their morality. 


[The Poetic and the Prosaic Mode of discovering and expounding Truth.] 


For the acquisition of knowledge by effort, mind has two distinct 
modes—observation and reflection. By the former we note the phe- 
nomena which are cognized by the senses, and by the latter we trace out 
the relations among the ideas—the knowledge—we already have in store, 
and thus obtain new perceptions, new ideas. A large portion of our per- 
ceptions, however acquired, are primarily but imagery of the mind— 
pictures, as it were, of what we have perceived or imagined. In this 
form we will, for convenience, designate them as primitive perceptions or 
ideals. By these terms I especially seek to distinguish these perceptions 
from those which we have associated with words or other signs or repre- 
sentatives of things and ideas. 

There is a somewhat prevalent notion that we can think only in words; 
but it is obvious that we can cognize things for which we have no name, 
and can also perceive their relations before we have found any words to 
describe them; and, in fact, such knowledge or perception generally pre- 
cedes our attempts to describe them. 

These primitive perceptions, or ¢deals, are thus independent of the 
words which we use to represent them, and to which they may have a 
separate and prior existence. Even when in a strictly logical verbal pro- 
cess we reach a result in words, it is not fully available till, by a reflex 
action, we get a mental perception of that which those words signify or 
stand in place of. 

Much of our acquired knowledge is of the relations in and between our 
primitive perceptions. 

In the pursuit of truth by reflective effort we have two modes. In 


the first place we may, through our immediate primitive perceptions of 


things which are present, or the mental imagery of things remembered, 
directly note the existing relations among them or their parts without the 
use of words in the process; or we may substitute words as signs or 
definitions of these primitive perceptions, and then investigate the rela- 
tions among the words so substituted. 

In the difference of these two modes we find the fundamental distine- 
tion between poetry and prose, the former being the ideal or poetic, and 
the latter the logical or prosaic, method. The poet uses words to pre- 
sent his thoughts, but his charm lies in so using them that the primitive 
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perceptions—the imagery of his mind—shall be so transferred and pic- 
tured in that of the recipient as to absorb his attention to the exclusion 
of the verbal medium. We see the painting without thinking of the 
pigments and the shading by which it is impressed upon us. Every 
reader may experimentally test this distinction. 

If it is well founded, he will find that when any portion of a poem, in- 
stead of thus picturing the thought on his mind, requires him to get at it 
by’ means of the relations of the terms in which it is presented, there is a 
cessation or revulsion of all poetic emotion. 

The material universe, which, upon either the ideal or materialistic hy- 
pothesis, is the thought and imagery of the mind of God directly im- 
pressed on our minds, is the perfect, and perhaps the only perfect, type 
of the poetic mode. 

Poetry, thus depending on this prominence of the primitive percep- 
tions, is the nearest possible approach which language can make to the 
reality which it represents. Assuming that simple observation is common 
to both, these two modes of investigation—the one carried on by means 
of a direct examination of the realities themselves, or mental images of 
them, the other by means of words or other signs substituted for them 
—also present the fundamental and most important, if not the only, dis- 
tinction in our methods of philosophic research and discovery. 


[Jn the Will, a Persistent Effort to actualize its Ideals is the Consummation 
of Freedom. | 


It follows from these positions that, as regards the moral nature, there 
can be no failure except the failure to will, or to make the proper effort. 
The human mind, with its want, knowledge, and faculty of effort, having 
the power within and from itself to form its creative preconceptions, and 
to will their actual realization independently of any other cause or power, 
up to the point of willing, is, in its own sphere, an independent creative 
first cause. Exterior to itself it may not have the power to execute what 
it wills, it may be frustrated by other external forces, and hence, in the 
external, the ideal incipient creation may not be consummated by finite 
effort. But as in our moral nature the willing, the persevering effort is 
itself the consummation, there can in it be no such failure; and the mind 
in it is therefore not only a creative, but a Supreme Creative First 
Cause. 

We have, then, between effort in the sphere of the moral nature and in 
that sphere which is external to it this marked difference: that while in 
the external there must be something beyond the effort—. ¢., there must 
be that subsequent change which is the object of the effort before the 
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creation is consummated—in the sphere of the moral nature the effort for 
the time being is itself the consummation, and thus, if by repetition, 
ideal or actual, made habitual, becomes a permanent constituent of the 
character which through habitual action will be obvious to others; will be 
a permanent palpable creation. 

In his internal sphere, then, man has, to the fullest extent, the powers 
in which he is so deficient in the external. In it he can make his incipient 


creations palpable and permanent constituents of his own moral character. 

In this permanent incorporation of them with his moral nature, habit 
has avery important agency. This may be cultivated and its efficiency in- 
creased by intelligent attention, and through it the ideals, the scenic rep- 
resentations which are continually being acted in the theatre within us, 
may be made available in advance of actual experience, for which, as al- 
ready suggested, they serve as a substitute, and with some decided advan- 
tages in their favor. 

In the sphere of its own moral nature, then, whatever the finite mind 
really wills is as immediately and as certainly executed as is the will of 
Omnipotence in its sphere of action, for the willing in such case is itself 
the final accomplishment, the terminal effect, of the creative effort. 

We must here be careful to distinguish between that mere abstract 
judgment, or knowledge, of what is desirable in our moral nature, and the 
want and the effort to attain it. A man may know that it is best for him 
to be pure and noble, and yet, in view of some expected or habitual 
gratification, not only not want to be now pure and noble, but be abso- 
lutely opposed to being made so, even if some external power could and 
would effect it for him. We may, however, remark that, as the moral 
quality of the action lies wholly in the will, and no other being can will 
for him, to be morally good without his own effort is an impossibility ; 
all that any other being can do for him in this respect is to increase his 
knowledge and excite his wants, and thus induce him to put forth his 
own efforts. Even Omnipotence can do no more than this, for making a 
man virtuous without his own voluntary co-operation involves a contradic- 
tion. The increase of virtuous efforts indicates an improvement in the 
character of the cultivated wants and an increase of the knowledge by 
which right action is incited and directed. The influence of such knowl- 
edge and wants, becoming persistent and fixed by habit, forms, as it were, 
the substance of virtuous character. 

In the sphere of the internal as well as in the external, the last we 
know of our agency in producing change is our effort. But in our moral 
nature the effort is itself the consummation. The effort of a man to be 
pure and noble is actually being pure and noble. The virtue in the time 
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of that effort all lies in or in and within the effort, and not in its swecess or 
failure. It is for the time being justas perfect if no external or no perma- 
nent results follow the effort. If the good efforts are transitory, the moral 
goodness will be equally so, and may be as mere flashes of light upon the 
gloom of a settled moral depravity. 

Nor does the nature of the actual resulting effect make any difference 
to the moral quality of the effort. A man’s intentions may be most virtu- 
ous, and yet the actual consequences of his efforts be most pernicious. 
On the other hand, a man may be as selfish in doing acts in themselves 
beneficent—may do good to others with as narrow calculations of per- 
sonal benefit—as in doing those acts which he knows will be most injuri- 
ous to his fellow-men ; and doing such good for selfish ends manifests no 
virtue, whether that end be making money or reaching heaven, and brings 
with it neither the self-approval nor the elevating influences of generous 
self-forgetting or self-sacrificing action. 

A man who is honest only because it is the more gainful would be dis- 
honest if the gains thereby were sufficiently increased. Such honesty 
may indicate that he is intelligent and discreet, but virtue is not reached 
till he acts not from sordid and selfish calculations, but from a sense of 
right and duty. And it is not consummated and established in him till 
he feels the wrong doing as a wound, leaving a blemish on the beauty and 


a stain on the purity of the moral character, the preservation and im- 
provement of which have become his high absorbing interest, and its con- 
struction and ideal contemplation of which he has come to appreciate and 
to value above all other possessions and all possible acquisitions. 


The consequences of a volition my prove that it was unwise, but can 
not affect its moral status. If at the time of the effort one neither did 
nor omitted to do anything in violation of his own perceptions or sense 
of duty, he did no moral wrong, and any subsequent consequences can 
not change the moral nature of the past action. No blame or wrong can 
be imputed to one who did the best he knew. 


[Man’s Supremacy in the Domain of his own Moral Nature indicates it 
as his Especial Sphere of Action.]| 


We have now endeavored to show that the only efficient cause of 
which we have any real knowledge is mind in action, and that there can- 
not be any unintelligent cause whatever. 

That every being endowed with knowledge, feeling, and volition is, 
in virtue of these attributes, a self-active independent power, and in a 
sphere which is commensurate with its knowledge a creative first cause 
therein, freely exerting its powers to modify the future and make it dif- 
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ferent from what it otherwise would be; and that the future is always the 
composite result of the action of all such intelligent creative beings. 

That in this process of creating the future every such conative being, 
from the highest to the lowest, acts with equal and perfect freedom, 
though each one—by its power to change the conditions to be acted upon, 
or, rather, by such change of the conditions, or otherwise, to change the 
knowledge of all others—may influence the free action of any or all of them, 
and thus cause such free action of others to be different from what but 
for his own action it would have been. 

That every such being has innvtely the ability to will, 7. e., make effort 
which is self-acting; and also the knowledge that by effort it can put in 
action the powers by which it produces changes within or without itself. 

That the only conceivable inducement or motive of such being to effort 
is a desire—a want—to modify the future for the gratification of which it 
directs its effort, by means of its knowledge. 

That when such being so directs its effort by means of its innate knowl- 
edge, it is what is called an instinctive effort, but is still a self-directed and, 
consequently, a free effort. 

That when the mode or plan of action is devised by itself, by its own 
preliminary effort, it is a rational action. 

That when, instead of devising a plan for the occasion, we through 
memory adopt one which we have previously formed, we have the distin- 
guishing characteristic of habitual action. 

In the instinctive and habitual we act promptly from a plan ready formed 
in the mind, requiring no premeditation as to the mode or plan of action. 

But in all cases our effort is incited by our want, and directed by means 
of our knowledge to the desired end, which, whatever the particular ex- 
citing want, is always to in some way affect the future. In our efforts to 
do this in the sphere external to us, which is the common arena of all in- 
telligent activity, we are liable to be more or less counteracted or frus- 
trated by the efforts of others. In it man is a co-worker with God and 
with all other conative beings, and in it can influence the actual flow of 
events only in a degree somewhat proportioned to his limited power and 
knowledge. 


But that in the sphere of man’s own moral nature the effort is itself 


the consummation of his creative conceptions, and hence in this sphere 
man is a supreme creative first cause limited in the effects he may then 
produce only by that /émit of his knowledge by which his creative pre- 
conceptions are circumscribed. 

And further, that as a man directs his act by means of his knowledge, 
and can morally err only by knowingly willing what is wrong, his know/- 
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edge as to this is infallible, and as his willing is his own free act, an act 
which no other being or power can do for him, he is in the sphere of his 
moral nature a sole creative cause, solely responsible for his action in it. 


[ The Materialistic Hypothesis not sufficient to account for the Genesis of 
Action or Change. | 


The advocates of materialistic causation in the outset, as might have 
been anticipated, encounter serious difficulty as to the genesis of action or 
change. For the inauguration of change, a self-active power, or cause, is 
essential. We do not differ materially as to the problem presented for 
solution. Bain, one of the most able and thorough expounders of the 
materialistic doctrine, says: “ The link between action and feeling for the end 
of promoting the pleasure of exercise is the precise link that must exist 
from the commencement ; the pleasure results from the movement, and re- 
sponds by sustaining and increasing it. The delight thus feeds itself.” 
(‘The Emotions and the Will,” chap. ii, p. 315.) Passing over some of 
the many assumptions of this statement, I would inquire how began, or 
whence came, this ‘ commencement” of this “movement,” from which re- 
sults the pleasure of exercise which responds by sustaining and increasing 
it, and thus feeds itself? In the same paragraph, in connection with such 
muscular exercise, he speaks of “spontaneous movements being com- 
menced,” and after it says, “ We must suppose the rise of an accidental 
movement,” and again of “the random tentatives arising through sponta- 
neity.” From all this the legitimate inference seems to be that he regards 
these movements as commencing without any cause or reason whatever. 
The materialistic theory could reach no farther than this, and here stops 
far short of the generalization by which I have identified these genetic 
instinctive movements with our subsequent voluntary, rational actions, 
with no generic difference in the actions themselves, but only distin- 
guished by the different manner in which we become possessed of the 
knowledge by means of which we direct our efforts to produce such 
movements, 

The advocates of material causation rely much upon physiology to sup- 
port their views, and think they find empirical confirmation of them in 
the phenomena of the nervous system—its material structure of brain, 
spinal column, ganglions, and nerve-centres, with its connecting and _per- 
meating nerve-tibres, with nerve currents, similar to the electric, flowing 
through them. This is a very interesting and a very useful branch of 
physiological research, but I fail to see its bearing upon the question as 
to what is the efficient cause, and what its nature and properties. 

Suppose a man is looking at the machinery in a mill, the propelling 
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power of which is, as is common, in a separate room. The observer, in 
tracing the source of motion, finds first the main shaft or axis coming 
through the division wall which limits his sight, and upon it a very large 
main or driving wheel, or pulley. This main shaft extending through a 
large portion of the room and having upon it other lesser pulleys, from 
which other motion is communicated by belts to other shafts on cither 
side, and from these, and in some cases directly from the main shaft, the 
motion is communicated by smaller belts to the various machines, and in 
some of these by small cords to each portion of them. In this arrange- 
ment, with its large driving wheel at the head of the main shaft with 
other pulleys on the same, with the belts leading from them and putting 
other shafts on each side in motion, and the smaller belts and cords giv- 
ing motion to each separate machine, and finally, in some, to each minute 
individual part—each particular spindle—we have an apparatus very 
analogous to that of the brain, spinal axis, ganglia, or nervous centres, and 
connecting and permeating fibres of the nervous system; but no one, by 
any examination of the phenomena, would, in this application and dis- 
tribution of the power to the machinery, learn anything as to the nature 
or kind of power in the adjoining room. He could only learn what it 
could do. He could not even tell whether it was a steam-engine or a 
water-wheel. In view of the results of physical science, its votaries would 
not hesitate to assert that, be it what it may, the solar heat is one of the 
intermediate agencies of its efficacy, and, if my views are correct, it is at 
least equally certain that in regard to both the mill and the nervous sys- 
tem the genesis of the power is intelligence in action. 

Many of Bain’s statements as to the spinal axis, the ganglia, the nerves 
with their neive-currents and counter-currents passing to and fro in the 
transmission and distribution of power, would require very little change 
in the phraseology to make them pertinent to the shafts, pulleys, and belts 
which constitute the motor apparatus of the mill. 

He says: “ When the mind is in exercise of its functions, the physical 
accompaniment is the passing and repassing of innumerable streams of 
nervous influence ;” and, as an inference from this, says: “ Jt seems as if we 
might say, no currents, no mind.” (“The Senses and the Intellect,” 2d 
edition, p. 66.) 

So, too, when the steam-engine, or other motive power, of the mill is 
performing its functions, there is a constant passing and repassing of the 
belts through which its power or influence is distributed and communi- 
cated to the machinery ; but the logical inference in both cases seems to 
be, not that in the absence of these movements there would be no power 
or cause, but simply that when there is no action of the power or cause 
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there is no effect. If the apparatus ceased to move, we could not thence. 
conclude that the unseen power had ceased to exist. It might be merely 

detached, and, with undiminished vigor, still be performing its functions, 

and even with its activity increased, by being rid of the attachments 

which had encumbered and retarded it. 

The conclusion of Bain assumes that the “ passing and repassing ”— 
the movement—is itself the genetic cause to which there is no antecedent 
cause. He thus consistently puts it in the same category with those 
“ accidental movements” and “random tentatives” of which he has be- 
fore spoken. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


BERTRANDO SPAVENTA. 


[The following interesting account of the Italian philosopher is trans- 
lated from the columns of the ‘“ Corriere Calabrese,” of March 2, 1883, 


by Miss Virginia Champlin for this journal,—Eb. | 


Bertrando Spaventa, whose loss we are now deploring, was born of 
parents in moderate circumstances, in 1817, in Bomba, a small town in 
Abruzzo Chietino. His carly education was acquired in the seminary of 
Chieti, where he soon displayed great intelligence, and where, when quite 
young, he became a professor of mathematics and philosophy. He then 
went to teach in the convent of Montecasino, and, after a year or so, went 
to the Cava dei Tirreni, where he taught a long while in the college of the 
Benedictine monks. With his brother Silvio he joined those who 
worked for the political restoration of Italy, and, when they dispersed 
after the deeds of ’48, he removed to Turin, where he lived until 1860, 
teaching philosophy. In this year he was made Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Bologna, where he remained one year, and since 
1862 he has taught theoretical philosophy in the University of Naples. 

Having an eminently comprehensive intellect, he soon saw that a pro- 
found study of philosophy is impossible without a study of the history 
of philosophy, and, in order to be able to understand the greatest philoso- 
phers in their own idiom, he mastered not only Greek, but modern litera- 
tures—French, English, and especially German. Together with his brother 
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Silvio, who was also endowed with a great philosophical mind, he was 
enabled, before 1847, to make a long and serious study in Naples of Ger- 
man philosophy, and soon became aware that an extraordinary genius had 
appeared in Germany in the beginning of this century—one of those 
geniuses who, like Plato and Aristotle, are seen at long intervals of cen- 
turies. We refer to Hegel, who—-through having systematized and simpli- 
fied all branches of knowledge, through having understood by his own 
thought that of the greatest philosophers prior to him, showing them to 
be like planets more or less elevated, with an especial evidence of posi- 
tive thought—had given the most concrete manifestation of philosophic 
thought and the most inclined to reality and the system of things. Thus 
Spaventa became a follower of Hegel, and remained such to the last 
moments of his life. 

Although wholly devoted to Hegel, he did not neglect the study of 
Italian philosophers, those in the time of the restoration as well as his 
ccntemporaiies, Galuppi, Rosmini, and Gioberti, and he expended a great 
part of his activity in demenstrating that the Italian philosophy of the 
Restoration, which was believed to be extinguished on the funeral pyres 
of our inquirers, changed place and was continued under a freer heaven 
in the history of German philosophy, and that Giordano Bruno, Giulio 
Vanini, Tommaso Campanella, Giambattista Vico were the precursors of 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. This was the scope of his 
studies of Italian philosophy in the sixteenth century, his essays upon 
Bruno and Campanella, his preludes made in Bologna and Naples, the 
introduction to the lessons of philosophy, his studies on Kant and the 
philosophy of Hegel, on the philosophy of Mamiani, and many other 
essays published from the years 1850 to 1860 in different reviews in Turin, 


Thus, by expounding the doctrines of our greatest men and comparing 
them with the German docirines, he recovered the thread of our philo- 


sophic tradition in the sixteenth century, and, rather than outwardly 
accept the importation of German philosophy, he proposed to recover the 
tradition lost for a while with us, keeping informed of philovophic pro- 
gress in other countries. Continuing his studies upon Vico, Galuppi, 
Rosmini, and Gioberti, he saw in the first the precursor of transcendent 
psychology, and therefore the founder of the philosophy of history and 
criticism, or transcendent anthropology ; he saw in Galuppi the duality 
of the Ego and non-Ezo, like an immediate perception, a unity distinct 
in itself which is knowledge, and from it, from its synthetical unity, 
originally came the ideas, categories, and synthetical judgments a priori, 
In Rosmini he saw transcendental knowledge as an original synthetical 
unity, and the indeterminate being as the most abstract thought and 
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first possibility of all categories. In Gioberti he saw intuition as the 
infinite power of knowledge, and hence the unity of the spirit. 

Spaventa, however, did not wish to maintain that the contemporary 
Italian philosophical movement was identical with the German, but only 
showed a few points of resemblance and noted the great difference 
between them, concluding that the true historical progress was lacking in 
Italy, its thought leaping forward irregularly rather than gradually and 
logically ; and, while German thought is critical and conscious of self, the 
Italian is dogmatic. This he maintained in his first volume on the phi- 
losophy of Gioberti, published in 1863, and in the other essays on Vico, 
on Galuppi, and Rosmini. 

Besides this, another argument which kept his mind active for many 
years was the problem of knowledge. We know everything, but is that 
which we know true, or is it merely a suggestive representation, an illu- 
sion or hallucination? As will be seen, it is the most formidable and at 
the same time the most fundamental problem of science; it is even the 
problem of science itself, and on its solving or non-solving depends 
whether science shall be or not be. This problem, and the way in which 
it has been put and solved by all philosophers in all times, and the way in 
which contemporary psychologists put and solve it, with the criticism 
which Spaventa made upon it, formed, if we may so express it, his field 
of battle. 

Besides other writings which we have mentioned, and another book 
entitled “ Principles of Philosophy,” published in 1867, in which are ex- 
pounded the theory of knowledge and the first part of logic, the doctrine 
of being, and other memorials published by the Royal Academy of Na- 
ples, Bertrando Spaventa left no other books, but, judging by his always 
active, stirring mind, we are led to suppose that he was ready to publish 
other works of great value. We believe that his brother Silvio will pub- 
ish the manuscripts of the lamented professor, which will contribute 
ltoward giving him immortal life in the temple of science. 

N. D. AtFronso. 


Santa Severtna pi Catapria, February 25, 1883" 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
[From the Gulshan I Raz, the Mystic Rose-Garden of Sa’ d ud din Mahmud Shabis- 
tari, born, in the year 1250, near Tabriz. ] 
When Absclute Being has to be indicated, 
Men use the word “I” to express it. 
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Behold! how this drop of water from that sea 
Has associated so many names and forms! 
Mist, cloud, rain, dew, clay, 

Plant and animal, and perfect man. 


Hear of me a discourse without “ more” or “less”; 


It is by nearness that you become far from yourself. 
A Being is manifested in Not-being ; 

There is no obstacle in your way but yourself. 

But reflect well on your own illusory existence ; 
While you are cloaked in this self of yours, 

The world is always as a veil before your eyes; 
‘Thence you say, like Satan, “‘ Who is like unto me?” 
Thence you say, “I myself have free Will.” 


All these lies and deceptions come from illusive existence. 


How, O foolish man! can free Will appertain 

To a person whose essence is nothingness ? 

Seeing that your being is one with not-being, 

Say, whence comes this free Will of yours ? 

A man, whose real existence is not of himself, 

Is neither good nor evil in his own essence. 

Whom have you seen, in the whole world, 

Who ever once acquired pleasure without pain— 
Who, in fine, ever attained all his desires, 

Who continued ever at his pitch of perfection ? 
Every man, whose faith is other than predestination, 
Is, according to the Prophet, even as a Gueber. .. . 
The attribution of actions, to us, is imaginary ; 

The attribution itself is but a play and a farce. 

You existed not when your actions were originated ; 
You were appointed to fulfil a certain purpose— 

In existence, there is none who works but God. 


How came it, O foolish soul! that from eternity 
This man was to be Muhammad and that Abu Jahl? 
It becomes Him to ask how and why; 

Causation is inapplicable to works of God; 

The honor of Man lies in his being under compulsion 
Not in having a share in free Will. 

Man has nothing whatever of himself, 

Yet God asks him concerning good and evil. 

By the uncaused sovereign will of the Truth, ' 

By his foreknowledge giving absolute command, 
There was predestined, before soul and body were, 
For every man his appointed work. 

One was obedient for 700,000 years, 

Yet afterward bore the collar of curses on his neck. 


1 This Truth equals God, in western phrase. 
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Another, after his transgression, beheld the pure light ; 
When he repented he obtained the name “ chosen”’ ; 
And, more marvellous still, it was by Satan’s disobedience: 
That Adam received mercy and pardon from the Truth, 
Whilst thro’ Adam’s sin Satan was cursed. 

O wondrous actions of Thine, without how or why! 

Man has no free Will, but is under compulsion, 

Ah, poor creature! seeming to be free and a slave. 

This is no injustice, but true foreknowledge and justice— 
This is po opposition, but pure mercy and grace. 

He has imprest on you, the law for this cause, 

That he has imparted to you of his essence. 

Since you are impotent in the hands of the truth, 
Abandon and forsake this Self of yours. 

In “the All,” you will obtain deliverance from Self ; 

In “Truth,” you will become rich, O Durvesh ! 

Go, O soul of your Father! yield yourself to God’s will, 
Resign your Self to the divine foreordinance ! 


What is that sea whose shore is speech, 
What is that pearl which is found in its depths ? 
Being is the sea, speech is the shore; 
The shells are letters ; the pearls knowledge of the heart. 
Every moment a thousand waves rise out of it, 
Yet it never becomes less by one drop, 
For every object which you see, of necessity, 
Contains two worlds—form and reality. 
The union of the first is true separation ; 
The other is what endures forever, in Allah. 
And what is pure wine? It is purification from self! 
O happy moment ! when we shall quit our Selves. 
Without fait or reason, or piety or perception, 
Bowed down in the dust, drunken and beside ourselves, 
How are eternal and temporal separate ? 
The one is the world, and the other God. 
The whole worid is merely an imeginary thing ; 
It is like one point whirled in a circle. 


Know the world is a mirror, from head to foot ; 
In every atom are a hundred blazing suns. 
If you cleave the heart of one drop of water, 
A hundred pure oceans emerge from it ; 
If you examine closely each grain of dust, 
A thousand Adams may be seen in it. 
In its members, a gnat is like an elephant; 
In its qualities, a drop of water like the Nile! 
The heart of a barleycorn equals a hundred harvests. 
In the wing of a gnat is the ocean of life— 
In the pupil of the eye is heaven. 
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Together are gathered, in the point of the present, 
All cycles and seasons—day, month, and year. 
World without beginning is world without end. 
The mission of Jesus falls with the creation of Adam. 
Each is ever being clothed and unclothed upon, 
Each is always in motion, yet ever at rest, 

Never beginning and never ending ; 

All the parts of the world are like plants: 

They are single drops of the ocean of life. 

When a wave strikes it the world vanishes away. 















If the sun tarried always in one position, 
And if his shining were all after one manner, 

None would know that these beams are from him. 

Men of externals have ophthalmia in both eyes,— 
Thinking,—is passing from the false to the true, 

And seeing the Absolute Whole in the past. 

When a conception is formed in the mind, 

It is, first of all, named Reminiscence. 

Mystery cannot be compact into letters, 

The Red Sea is not contained in a jug. . . 

I take no reproach to myself for my poor poetry, 

For no poet like Attar is born in a hundred centuries. 
But all this have I written of my experience, 

And not plagiarized, as a demon, from angels. 

The master of ecstasy alone knows what is ecstasy. 
Abstraction is a condition of good thinking ; 

It will not be closed by force of logic. 

Moreover, unless divine guidance aids it, 

Verily logic is a mere bondage to forms, 

Like Moses for a season, cast away that staff, 

Come for a season into the “ Valley of Peace.” 

Hear with faith the call, “ Verily, I am God.” 
Forasmuch as the philosopher is bewildered, 

He sees in things nothing but the contingent— 

From the contingent he seeks to prove the necessary ; 
While his reason goes deep into phenomenal existence, 
His feet are caught in the chain of proofs. 

All things are manifested thro’ their likes, 

But the Truth has neither rival nor like. 

A man who relies on far-sighted reason 

Has much bewilderment before him. 

The Divine Essence is freed from where, how, and why. 
Thinking on the essence of the Truth is vain— 

His essence is not manifested thro’ His works, 

The whole universe is exposed to view by His light. 
But how is He, exposed to view, in the universe ? 

In that place where God’s light is our guide, 
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What room is there for the message of Gabriel ? 

Like as his light burns up the Angelo, 

So it burns up reason from head to foot. 

What connection has the dust with the pure world ? 

Its perception is impotence to perceive perception. 

What shall I say? since this saying is fine, 

“ A light night that shineth in a dark day.” 

Not-being is the mirror of Absolute Being ; 

Therein is reflected the shining of the Truth. 

That Unity is exposed to view in this Plurality— 

Like as when you count one it becomes many. 

Tho’ all numbers have one for their starting-point, 
Nevertheless, you never come to the end of them. 
Not-being is the mirror—the world the reflection, and man 
Is as the reflected eye of the Unseen Person. 

You are that reflected eye, and He the light of the eye; 
In that eye His eye sees His own eye. 

The world is a man, and man is a world. 

What if the corn-grain of the heart be small, 

It is a station for the Lord of both worlds to dwell therein:. 
From every point of this concatenated circle 

A thousand forms are drawn; 

Every point as it revolves in a circle 

Is now a circle, now a circling cireumference— 
Phenomenal bondage holding each one in despair, 

Each is in despair at its particularization from the Whole, 


What is the next world, and what is this world ? 
Say, what is Siwurg, and what mount Kaf? 
You are asleep, and this vision of yours is a dream ; 
All that you see thereby is an illusion— 
The world is yours, and yet you remain indigent! 
Rest not in bondage, in the prisons of nature ! 
Come forth, and bekold the divine handiwork. 
The moon passes thro’ eight-and-twenty mansions, 
And next she returns opposite to the sun; 
Then she becomes like to a crooked palm-branch. 
The stars—who are of the people of perfection, 
Wherefore, are they always undergoing the defect of setting > 
Wherefore again is the heart of Heaven fretted with fire? 
What does it desire, that it is always in a whirl ? 


What meaning attaches to wine, torch, and beauty ? 
What is assumed in being a haunter of taverns ? 
Wine, torch, and beauty are epiphanies of Verity. 
Drink wine that it may set you free from yourself, 
Drink wine, and rid yourself of coldness of heart, 

For a drunkard is better than the Self-righteous, 
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The whole universe is as his wine-house, 

The heart of every atom as his wine-cup. 

Reason is drunken, angels drunken, soul drunken! 

I and you are higher than body or soul. 

Straightway lift yourself above time and space— 

Quit the world, and be yourself a world for yourself. 
The prophet as a sun, the saint as a moon, 

Is set over against him, in that point, “I am with God.” 
He is a perfect man who in all perfection 

Does the work of a slave, in spite of his ‘ lordliness.”’ 
He finds eternal life after dying to self, 

He makes the law his upper garment. 

He comprehends both infidelity and faith, 
Overshadowed beneath the canopy of Divine Epiphanies ! 
Until you utterly gamble away yourself, 

How can your prayer be true prayer ? 

It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 

And desire for the sun’s light and heat... . 

He that is born blind believes not what you say of colors. 
Reason cannot see the state of the world to come. 

Your self is a copy made in the image of God; 

Seek in yourself all that you desire to know. 

You say the word “I,” in every connection, 

Indicates the reasonable soul of man; 

Go, O master! and know well your “self,” 

For fatness does not resemble an empty tumor... . 

By the imaginary line of the H of the “ He” 

Are produced two eyes at the time he looks forth. 


Know now how the perfect man is produced 
From the time he is first engendered. 
He is produced at first as inanimate matter; 
Next, by the added spirit, he is made sentient, 
And accepts the motive powers from the Almighty ; 
Next, he is made lord of will by “the truth” ; 
The knower is he that knows Very Being,” 
He that witnesses Absolute Being. 
And being such as his own, he gambles clean away. 
Your being is nought but thorns and weeds; 
Cast it all clean away from you. 
Go, sweep out the’chamber of your heart; 
Make it ready to be the dwelling-place of the Beloved. 
When you have carded “ self” as cotton, 
Take out the cotton of your illusion from your ears, 
Hearken to the call of the One, the Almighty. 
Why are. you tarrying for the last day? 
Come into “the Valley of Peace,” for, straightway, 
The bush will say to you, “ Verily, I am Allab.” 
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Every man whose heart is free from doubt 
Knows for a surety there is no being but One. 
Saying “I am” belongs only to “the Truth.” 


Since I am limited to my own proper self, 
I know not what is this shadow of me; 
In fine, how can not-being be joined with being ; 
The two, light and darkness, cannot be united. 
Like the past, the future month and year exist not; 
What is there but this one point of the present? 
Time is one imaginary point, and that ever passing away; 
You have named it the fleeting river. 
There is none other in this desert but only I— 
Tell me, what is this echo and noise ? 
Accidents are fleeting, substance is composed of them ; 
Say, how does it exist, or where is this compound ? 
When the contingent wipes off the dust of contingency, 
Nothing remains save Necessary Being. 
What connection has the dust with the Lord of Lords? 
What, then, is matter but absolute nonentity, 
Wherein is demonstrated form ? 
Phenomenal objects are mere imaginary things— 
The mist is raised up out of the sea, 
Pure spirit returns to spirit, dust to dust ; 
In a moment this world passes away. 
When the reasonable soul, as a light, enters the body, 
There is produced a fair and brilliant form. 
While you are cloaked in this self of yours, 
The world is always as a veil before your eyes. 
O soul of my brother! hearken to my counsel! 
With heart and thought strive for the knowledge of the faith ; 
If you desire the angel, cast out the dog; 
Go, cleanse the face of the tablets of thy heart, 
That an angel may make his abode with you. 
All the virtues lie in the mean, 
Which is alike removed from excess and defect; 
The mean is as the narrow way: 
On either side yawns Hell's bottomless pit. 
The knotted girdle is the emblem of obedience ; 
With the horse of knowledge, and the bat of obedience, 
Bear off from the field the ball of good fortune. 
Your Self is a copy made in the image of God; 
Seek in your Self all that you desire to find. 
The principles of a good character are equity ; 
And, thereafter, wisdom, temperance, and courage. 
Beneath each number is hidden a mystery ; 
For this cause has hell seven gates. 
The world is the dowry given to man by the Universal Soul 
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What is this beauty, in the charm of a fair face ? 
It is not merely earthly beauty. Say, what is it? 


Of everything in the world, above and below, 
An exemplar is set forth in your soul and body ; 
Like you, the world is a specific person ; 
You are to it a soul, and it is a body to you... . 
Your body is as earth, your soul is as heaven, 
Your senses as stars, your mind as the sun, 
Your bones are as the mountains, for they are hard, 
Your hair as plants, and your limbs as trees. 
Contingency is creation born again, in a new creation, 
Tho’ the duration of its life seems long. 
Whatever action once proceeds from you, 
If you repeat it several times you become master of it. 
All man’s ingrained actions and sayings 
Will be made manifest at the last day. 
Everything in its own truth is beautiful. 
How can the mysteries beheld in ecstatic vision 
Be interpreted by spoken words ? 
When mystics treat of these mysteries, 
They interpret them by types, 
For objects of sense are as shadows of that world— 
The wise man has regard to analogy. 
Ask not of me the story of the knotted curl; 
It is a chain leading mad lovers captive. 
I know hot if His mole is the reflection of my heart. 
I have looked and seen the origin of everything. 
Knowledge is as a father, practice as a mother... . 
If you consort with the base, you become an animal ; 
Ail men have fallen on evil days, 
The whole condition of the world is upset. 
Did ever one learn knowledge from the dead ? 
Was ever the lamp lighted from ashes ? 
If you strive to be a true nature, abandon form. 
In Christianity, the end I see is purification from se//. 
Set your face toward the Truth, forsake relations. 
From gold and woman comes naught save store of pain ; 
Abandon them, as Jesus abandoned Mary. 


From that rose-garden I have plucked this posy, 
Which I have named the “ mystic Rose-garden.” 
Therein the tongues of the lilies are all vocal, 

The eyes of the narcissus are all far-seeing. 
Seek not with captious heart to find blemishes, 


For then the roses will turn to thorns in your eyes. 
Abandon study, to be seen and heard of men; 

Cast off the Dervish cloak, bind on the Magian girdle. 
If you are a man, give your heart to manliness, 
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What a minstrel is he who by one sweet melody 

Burns up the garners of a thousand devotees ! 

That fair idol entered my door at early morn; 

By his look, the secret chamber of my soul was illumined. 


The One (Ahad) was made manifest in the mim! of Ahmad. 
In this circuit, the first emanation became the last ; 
A single mim divides Ahad from Ahmad ; 

The world is immersed in that one mim. 

In Adam were manifested reason and discernment, 
Whereby he perceived the principle of all things. 
When he beheld himself a specific person, 

He thought within himself, “ What am I?” 
From part to whole, he made a transit, 

And thence returned again to the world. 

He saw that the world is an imaginary thing, 
Like as one, diffused thro’ many numbers— 
What am I? tell me what “ 7” means— 

What is the meaning of travel into yourself? 
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A Fragment on Poxiticat Epucation. By George Wuae. London, 1882. 
CoNVERSATIONS ON PuinosopHy. By Miss Hanpiey. London, 1883. 


These two little books may be taken as a sort of first fruits of the London Aristote- 
ian Society for the Systematic Study of Philosophy, of which the authors are members. 
Mr. Whale chiefly occupies his pages with an earnest recommendation of the study of 
History and Political Economy as a main part of the “ closet” discipline and furniture 
of the citizen, “slowly learning to look at public questions without party animosity.” 
To these he would add the practice of discussion and local government, and as much 
wider culture of the humanities as possible. In such training of the individual elements 
he finds the safeguard of the democratic organism. In his treatment of History, he 
rises to the philosophical conception of its continuity and organic wholeness, finding a 
biography for the race, which is not merely the mechanical and external combination 
of individual biographies. As to Political Economy, his mind is open to the fact that 
it is, after all, but an artificial kind of science, like heraldry, dealing with conventions 
and arrangements that are passing away before our eyes, yet possessing a provisiona 
use as “ preparing the way for the sociologist of the future.” 

Miss Handley’s “First Lessons on Philosophy” offers itself as an introduction to 


1 Mim, the forty grades of emanation, from universal reason down to man. 
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metaphysic and logic for beginners, and may be characterized almost in one word as a 
very cordial and naive glance at Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson’s “ Idealogy.” The treat- 
ment of the Master’s doctrines by his disciples is thoroughly genial and simple, and has 
the distinction of great earnestness. If sometimes the zeal displayed is not entirely 
according to knowledge, yet, on the whole, the book may be recommended to those who 
only want a bird’s-eye view of the Hodgsonian system, and do not look for any criticism 
or reconstruction. The author is content with a “ metaphysic ” which merely analyzes 
the phenomena of the empirical ego, and, while seeking affiliations in some uncertain 
way with Kant, repudiates the /ranscendental method. The “pure” or productive Uni- 
versal Reason appears to be quite unknown to her. ‘The Zo, or subject, is only a re- 
mote object of consciousness, just as a house or a tree is!’’ Philosophy has nothing to 
do with “ genesis” in any sense. Its problem is not the construction of Nature or ex- 
perience, but simply the analysis and reconstruction of experience by individual minds. 
This is very much like ordinary English empirical psychology baptized into the name 
of metaphysic. So far as it goes, it is subtle and excellent in many ways, but it is not 
Philosophy, as this has been understood by Kant and his successors. J. B.-G. 


Nature anp Tuoueut: an Inrropuction To A NatuRAL ParLosorny. By Sr. GrorGe 
Mivart. London, 1882. 


A Natural Theology would be a better title for the book, which leaves on one’s mind 
the general impression that he has been perusing an interesting and ingenious survival 
of the apologies of the eigkteenth century with a slight nwance of nineteenth-century 
difference, but not quite enough to remove the appearance of anachronism. 

At one time the able author presents to the reader the picture of a distinguished 
modern man of science unhappily laboring to do marvels for ecclesiastical Christianity, 
or Catholic theology, in the heavy medieval mail armor of scholastic realism, while at 
another, when he is reviving ante-Kantian positions and ignoring rather than meeting 
Kantian criticism; he .cleverly assumes the dle of a metaphysical Rip-van-Winkleism 
that bas been asleep for a hundred years and more, and has only just had time since 
awaking to glance through a short history of modern philosophy and take a cursory 
view of the Darwinian and evolutionary movement in science. His attitude toward 
Darwinians and Agnostics is frequently that of a special pleader who, having little or 
no case, resorts to virtuous indignation verging on abuse. Take, for example, this 
little bit of the dialogue between ‘“ F ’—the man of straw set up to be converted, a 
mild youth with a genius for making tremendous admissions and naively misrepresent- 
ing his own positions, who, on the eve of marriage, is in haste to find a theology befit- 
ting a husband and father—and “ M,” the Hotspur of church-philosophy, his guide and 
friend. “I have no patience with the wilful folly of such perverse sophists.” “F. 
You seem to be quite warm on this subject!” ‘“M. The indignation of any man who 
values human reason may well be excited by sophists who make use of exceptional 
mental gifts for the purpose of disparaging and virtually denying the assistance (!) of 
that wonderful and admirable human intellect which they insult and blaspheme.” “F, 
I thought it was rather the Darwinian belief about man about which you were indig- 
nant?” ‘“M. And with good reason, seeing the consequences which will sooner or 
later inevitably flow from it, and which are as pernicious as irrational.” As one conse- 
quence, truth, justice, and religion are to cease to claim the sympathy and obedience of 
the emancipated followers of reason (p. 175). ‘ Consequence” is the refrain of the 
book, whose main feature is, perhaps, that it aims much more at edification than at 
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enlightenment—a characteristic which finds its explanation in the fact that Mr. Mivart 
has been deeply impressed by reading Mr. Balfour’s “ Defence of Philosophie Doubt,” and 
similar recent works, with concern for the chaos of opinion and speculation in England, 
and is bent on resolving the discords and leading the way to satisfaction, rest, and 7eso- 
lute activity. This ardor for resolution is rather alarming. We see the Church, in the 
person of her champion, falling back and intrenching herself in what positions remain 
tenable, and yet, evidently, only retiring the better to spring forward again, as may be 
seen in the author's delicately insinuated approval of asceticism and recommendation of 
strenuous and. absorbing worship and service of a preter-human object, which would 
either be an inhuman distraction and interruption, or simply a wrongly named concen- 
tration by wrong methods on an ideal of humanity, to be better served by a harmoni- 
ous infinity of detailed acts of brotherliness and human loving kindness, and by the 
social organized pursuit of every natural perfection of man, in which the religion of the 
body will have a just place. J. B.-G, 
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